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THE CLEVER OLD MAN AND THE ALLIES 



MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
KEEPING HIS WORD 

Dramatic Story of a Dark Day 
in the War 


The Burmese, who are' a very industrious and intelligent people, have just been granted 
a generous scheme of self-government, which will come into force gradually as the people . 
prove themselves able to govern. The women, of whom a group is shown here, will have 
their part in moulding the future of their country. See page 2 


PALESTINE AS THE HOME 
OF THE JEWS 

There has been much talk, in Parlia 1 
ment and out, of the great idea that the 
Jewish race should make its home once 
more in Palestine. ' • 

To the ends of the earth this ancient 
race has spread itself, but it is a scattered 
race without a home^-a race and not a 
nation. For many years it has been a 
dl-eam that the Jews should return to 
Palestine and become a nation once 
again, and. it is possible that many of 
us may live to see this done. . 

The debate on this subject in Parlia¬ 
ment, when the Government was at¬ 
tacked for supporting the Return to 
Palestine Movement, brings to mind a 
story of. the war which we believe has 
never been told. 

In Mr. Lloyd George’s Room 

It- is a story' of the terrible days 
when the fate of Europe was swaying 
in the balance—those days when the 
enemy was pressing on and on, and men 
wondered with fear and trembling what 
the end of things might be. Great ships 
were sinking, cathedrals were being blown 
to bits, great- masses of men were being 
torn to pieces. And Germany came on. 

It was on one of the very, darkest clays 
of all that an old friend opened the door 
of Mr Lloyd George’s room and found 
him full of gloom, His hope seemed 
almost gone. His old friend tried to 
comfort him, but the Minister of Muni¬ 
tions would not be comforted. It Was one 
cf tlierhost anxious days of his. career. 

“ Perhaps there may be something I 
could do,” the old friend said. “ What 
is it that is troubling you ? ” And then 
Mr. Lloyd'George explained that it had 
jomething to' do with chemistry and 
something to do with shells. A difficulty 
had arisen which nobody seenied able 
to-solve, and it was hindering munitions. 

v The Old Chemist 

The writer does not remember clearly 
ivliaf it was, but the Minister of Muni¬ 
tions' wanted a clever chemist with - a 
piece/of knowledge the Ministry 'of- 
Munitions lrjji not got. • . ■ 

‘‘-Perhaps I can-help'you, after all,” 
the old friend said. “ There.is a queer 
old chemist I know in Manchester, a 
very clever man. I believe he could 
help you.” It was arranged-that the 
friend should bring, the chemist in , the 
morning, and in the morning .the two 
were there in Mr. Lloyd George’s roonb 
A strange old man was the chemist, 
bowed with years and labour,- and his face 
wrinkled with care. 

Lloyd George and understood ; and the 
cloud passed from the Minister’s face as 


this fine old Jew explained that he 
could give Britain what she wanted. 

But there is always a but, and now 
there arose a very curious state of things. 
Russia was .still in the war, the Russia of 
the Tsars, and, if our old mail’s-head was 
full of precious knowledge, his heart was 
full of pity for the sufferings of his 
scattered race. -He remembered that 
Russia was Great Britain’s ally, and, as 
he sat thinking, he burst out in great 
excitement: ‘‘.Sir, if I give you this 
thing will, you give it to Russia’? ” It 
was bound to be so, said Mr. Lloyd 
George, for Russia, was our'ally. And 
then it was a sad thing to see the lace of 
that old Jew. A cloud passed over it, and 
he said, more sorrowfully than bitterly: 
‘‘Then I fear I must refuse: Russia 
has been very cruel to mv people.” A 
Now the face of Mr. Lloyd George fell. 
He saw his hope dashed to the ground. 
The sijdden opportunity that had come 
to him of making a great gift to the 
Allies was in a moment slipping from 
Then, in that alluring way of 
i his, he talked of liberty and of humanity, 
l and of the power this old man had of 


serving.,both. .And,.moreover, was there 
anything he could do for this old man ? 
It waaaiseless to .offer him money,sbut 
was'there any great .cause that lay very 
close to his heart, some cause that the 
British Government could help ? 

Now the old man’s face lit up again. 
He had thought of the suffering of his 
people ; now he thought of that great 
hope he had for them.- Yes, there was 
one cause lying close to his heart, one 
t hing lie longed to see-—the ^repatriation 
of his people'to their own land. 

It was a great opportunity, and Mr, 
Lloyd George used it well. He jumped 
from his chair, and, facing this wise old 
Jew, this warm-hearted old Jew, he said,: 

If we win this war, if the Allies win this war, 
I will repatriate your people. 

All was well again. The situation was 
retrieved. The old man went away and 
did his work. The munitions were forth¬ 
coming. The Allies won the war. And now 
this Prime Minister of Britain, Mr. Lloyd 
George, is trying to keep his word. 

Is it not one of the most dramatic little 
stories in the long, long travail of the 
Jewish race r 


ITe listened to Mr. i his grasp. 


THE OLD MAN AND 
HIS RACE 


Burma's Busy Women 


BENDING A WIRELESS 
WAVE 

AN ODD DISCOVERY 

How a Bridge Got in the Way 

THE WIRELESS TUNE OF 
A MONUMENT 

By an Expert Correspondent 

We usually read that a wireless wave 
starts out from a sending station and 
travels outwards in straight lines in all 
directions, exactly like the ripple in a 
pond caused by a stone dropped into the 
water. We all know how the water 
ripple, goes out steadily in all directions 
until. it reaches the sides of the pond or 
is lost to our sight in the distance. 

But a train of wireless waves travelling 
along a perfectly straight line may be 
easily turned .'aside by certain objects, 

■ and this' is a serious matter, when 
directional waves are used—that is, 
signals radiated from the special type of 
aerial which more or less concentrates 
them so that they travel only in one 
particular direction. 

Wireless Goes Round a Comer 

A number of interesting experiments 
have been carried out in Washington tc 
discover to what extent a wireless signal 
might be turned out of its course, arid 
it was found that electric cables, steel 
structures, rivers, trees, and stone and 
iron monuments, would all affect the 
direction of wireless waves. 

This was found out in a very simple 
way. Signals were sent out from a 
transmitting station, and their strength 
was measured at different points with a. 
direction-finding receiver, which can be 
turned round until the signals sound 
most loudly, when the direction 'from 
which they come is at once known., 

' It was found that a large concrete 
bridge bent the raysfourteen degrees out 
of tlieir course, while the Washington 
monument turned them as much as 
eighty degrees out—or, in other words, 
almost bent them at a right-angle. 

Monument as an Aerial 

Monuments, buildings, and bridges 
really act as wireless reflectors; the 
waves meet them and glance off again at 
an angle. Most curious, perhaps, was the 
discovery that a thing like a monument 
itself acts as a sort of. aerial,. and has a 
tune of its own, depending on its height 
or size and the particular materials of 
which it is made. ' - 

It will: sometimes happen that the 
tune of an obstruction like this will, be 
about the same as the time or wave¬ 
length of the wireless signals, and when 
this occurs the reflection is the greatest. 

Thus, if the receiving station were near 
a large building it might pick up signals 
far more readily from a wireless station 
round the corner, as it were, than from 
one in a direct line with it. 

It is a very interesting and important 
discovery, and may lead to some striking 
developments in wireless 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Gathered by 



A. PEST CROSSES THE 
ATLANTIC 

TERRIBLE WORMAPPEARS 
IN EGYPT 

Precious Cotton Crop Menaced 
With Destruction 

ARMIES OF WASPS NEEDED 

Insect pests are great, travellers, and 
the cotton boll-worrit, one of the most 
destructive enemies of- the' cotton plant 
in America, has found some way of 
crossing the Atlantic, and has made its 
appearance in Egypt! 

The authorities are alive to the danger 
that threatens the Egyptian cotton crop, 
and are taking' energetic, measures to 
stamp out the pest, : ■ .!; ■ 

The cotton boll-wonur.is not to be 
confounded with the cotton boll-weevil, 
another terrible foe, ; which,; as already 
described in the C.N., has during recent, 
wears made alarming inroads on the 
cotton plantations of America, and has 
even threatened the future of the cotton- 
' growing industry. 

Ca erpillar of Many Names 

The cotton • boll-worm', .which is the 
caterpillar' of a moth, is an extremely 
dangerous. pest,- for it attacks not only 
cotton but maize, tobacco, tomato, 
beans, peas, alfalfa^ and many other 
foods and forage plants'. It is a native 
of the United States, , and is known 
variously according to the plantations 
it assails as the. cotton, boll-worm, the 
corn ear-worm, the torpato fruit worm, 
the tobacco bud worm', and soon. 

The full-grown’ caterpillar is about an 
inch and a half long, and varies very 
much in colour. When, it has done 
feeding, it burrows from two to five 
inches into the ground, 7 and constructs 
a cell that runs up toward the surface of 
the soil. The caterpillar then changes 
into a reddish-brown pupa, or chrysalis, 
and two weeks later some of the moths 
emerge, and lay light yellowish eggs on 
whatever food plants happen to he 
most handy to them. 

The Cycle of Life 

These eggs hatch out in three or four 
.days, and the life story begins all over 
again. Each female lays, about six hun¬ 
dred eggs, and the cycle from egg to 
adult moth takes from a month to eight 
weeks, according to tlie^ particular 
season of the year. 

'Some of the pupae, however—those 
that come from the last-hatched cater¬ 
pillars—pass the winter in the burrow 
and emerge in the spring. It will be seen, 
therefore, that With the pests coming out. 
at different seasons when different plants 
ai‘e growing; the menace is very great. 

Every year about £30,000,000 worth 
of damage is done to the maize crops in 
the United States by the cotton boll- 
worm, which also destroys about 
£8,000,060 worth of cotton. 

The greatest enemy of the boll-worm 
is the wasp, and Egypt rilay have to 
cultivate ‘its wasps in Order to exter¬ 
minate the new pest and save the cotton 
crop. The young caterpillars nibble the 
leaves of the plant, and then bore into 
the bolls where they do serious damage. 

A BLIND APPEAL 
Travellers Please Note 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

When travelling by train, has it 
occurred to many of us-how much ill- 
treatment blinds. and curtains often 
suffer from the hands of passengers ? 

To remedy this carelessness, a Paris 
railway company has lately had the 
following little notice set up on each 
of its blinds. 

Do not misuse me 

And I will shelter you well! 

It is said that passengers travelling 
on this line, amused and touched by this 
request, have been very careful of the 
window curtains since ! 


SCHOOL MUSIC 

Developing the Genius of 
Wales 

MELODY AND THE JOY OF LIFE 

In a short time every school in Wales 
is to have, a gramophone. which will 
teacli' the children what melody means 
and will encourage them to make it for 
themselves^ ... ; 

Dr. Walford Davies, a well-known 
musicirin, and an enthusiastic Welshman, 
is at -the head, of a National Council of 
Music in-Wales, and he is determined to 
develop the Welsh genius for music. " 

He proposes to do this by letting the 
children in schools hear the most famous 
melodies and . hear also how they are 
built:. up.' Everyone who is normally 
musical, he says, makes up little tunes. 
This is* an .instinct, and upon . that 
instinct , lie' intends to base musical 
education. ’ - 

As the most successful teachers of 
drawing and painting let their pupils do 
whatever-they like, and so get the best 
out of them, Dr. Davies would have 
the .school' teachers encourage their 
pupils to compose whatever little melo¬ 
dies they like best, and so, he believes, 
they will at any rate learn to know what 
is fine and what is poor in music, and 
will have an added enjoyment in life. 

' - -- - _ - - - . 

HAGUE HOPES DASHED 

Conference Fails to Help 
Distracted Europe 

Once more an attempt to bring Russia 
into a scheme for the resettlement of 
Europe'has broken down. 

The conference at the Hague seems 
unlikely to . lead to any decision about 
giving ' Russia. credit to buy. immense 
numbers of ploughs, reapers, railway 
engines, and. other necessaries to her 
reconstruction. 

The obstacle has been. that which 
prevented business from being done at 
Genoa. The Russians refuse to return 
the property of foreigners which has 
been turned into national ‘property. 
Nor will they say definitely what com¬ 
pensation they propose to offer for their 
failure to return it. 

In'. short, .the conference has not dis¬ 
cussed the matter sensibly with the sole 
aim of helping the world to get back to 
sanity and work for all. 

For this all are to blame, but the 
Russians - have ’ been specially dilatory 
and evasive, and the result seems likely 
to be a prolongation, of the present un¬ 
fortunate -position—unemployment, com¬ 
mercial'uncertainty, heavy taxationj- and 
slipping-towards even worse disasters. ~ 

, BROKEN CHINA 

“ Wars of the Roses” Still 
7' Going On .- 

. /The joining up of the various portions 
into .which China has for some time been 
divided is not following so quickly on 
the victory of Wu-pei-fu as many hoped 
it would. , “ 

The mass of the Chinese people seem 
to wish for a united country, and this is 
generally thought to be desirable ; but 
it would 'have to be followed by the 
dispersal of the armies kept up by differ¬ 
ent leaders, and by a determined effort 
to-pj.it-; the national finances in order. 

. Wu-pei-fu, who is the most successful 
of the military chiefs, and favours unity, 
economy, arid peace, has not- followed 
up liis victories in the field by tackling 
the problems which must be settled 
before China, can quieten down. He has 
many . difficulties ; one of them, is that 
he has not - enough'funds to pay Iris 
troops tlieir wages. . 

In the north the defeated Chang 
Tso-lin is watching, and in the south 
Sun-yat-sen has not j-et ceased from 
strife. China’s Wars of the Roses are 
not coming to an end all at once. 


Freight rates in Canada are to be cut 
another twenty per cent. ' 

British airmen hope to be - the first to 
fly the Pacific, as they were to fly the 
Atlantic. Plans, are now being made. 

; It is Said that the ticking of a clock 
in a Bordeaux wireless station in France 
can.be heard distinctly in Wellington; 
New Zealand. 

America Stops Poison Gas 

- Poison gas is not to he manufactured 
any more by the U.S: A. War Department. 

A Good Family of Old Rome 

A Roman tablet praising the virtues' 
of the wife and family of a. Roman 
author, has been dug up in York! 

The Way of the Criminal 

False .finger-prints are now being used 
by burglars and other criminals to put 
the police on a wrong scent. 

Rat Puts the Light Out 

Several Lancashire towns were in 
darkness- for some time because a rat 
interfered with the electric light cable. 

Nq IVIore Broken Tumblers 

A Czech glassmaker has managed to 
make a-glass which can be used as a 
hammer and flung on the ground without 
being, damaged. ■ , 

No Knitting in Court 

Two women in the Assize Court at 
Lewes were told by the Judge to put 
their knitting away; he would not 
allow it. 

The Kaiser Goes 

Indignation against the. Monarchist 
plotters in Germany "has led to the 
removal of the Kaiser’s statue from the 
Parliament- House. ■ 

Blind Oarsman • 

The university eight at Tabor, Massa¬ 
chusetts, is stroked by a blind student, 
who is one of the greatest oarsmen in the 
school’s history. 

War and Education 

This country spent £29,000,000 during 
the war on the one explosive known as 
T.N.T. (Trinitro-toluol), Now it cannot 
find as much for elementary education.. 

Burying a Skull 

Having been stolen in 1840, the skull 
of Sir Thomas Browne, the seventeenth- 
century philosopher, has been reburied 
in St: Peter Mancroft Church,. Norwich. 

A Cold Parliament 

Unusually cold weather in Melbourne, 
Victoria, where the Australian Com¬ 
monwealth Parliament sits;, has. made 
M.P.s complain, pf being nearly frozen. 

FalJihg for Thirty Minutes 

Captain A. W. Stephens recently 
broke the world’s record by dropping 
over 24,000 feet in a parachute near 
Dayton, Ohio.. He took thirty minutes; 

Paper Barrels 

Paper barrels are now being made in 
Canada, arid-are said to be’just as strong 
as wooden: barrels. They also have the 
advantage ■ of being much lighter and 
Tree from leakage. 

Helping Production 

In the mines of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company-each man was producing 
5-85 tons a day when prohibition came. 
In: June, after the saloons closed, each 
man produced 6-25 tons. - 

Preserving the Abbey ; 

Whitewash, has’been put oil a. small 
part Of the walls of Westminster Abbey 
as an experiment. Possibly the whole 
building will be treated in this way ,to 
preserve the stone. 

The Seven Thomases - 

Mr. Thomas Burberry; whose name 
is known wherever it rains, mentions 
in a letter that his father, also named 
Thomas, once sat on a jury where lie was 
one of seven Thomas Burberrys. 

Wireless Concerts for Factories 

A large London factory has installed 
a wireless receiving apparatus in order 
that the workers may hear music. The 
loud-speaking telephones made today 
will fill a big workroom with sound. 


A ONE-MAN LAW 

END OF A BRAVE 
STRUGGLE 

Rigid Mai of St. Louis Wins 
His Fight 

HIS MESSAGE TO C.N. READERS 

Those of our readers who have 
followed the brave struggle of the rigid 
Inan of St. Louis to get justice from the 
American Government will he glad to 
hear that at last Mr. Arthur Rump' has 
got the pension he claimed; and hence¬ 
forward’ he will have an income of 
rather more than ^12 a month. 

' .This poor man is rigid. He lies in 
bed with stiff joints, unable to move any 
part, of his body except his left hand, 
and. that only a few inches. Fie suffers 
from a disease called anchylosis, which 
was brought on by an accident. He was 
a post-office clerk, and one . day was 
struck in the neck by a heavy mail-bag. 
That was eleven years ago, and .ever 
since lie has been trying to get com¬ 
pensation. 

At the time of the accident there was 
no law in force providing for employees 
injured in the course of their duty. A 
law was passed in 1916, but this did not 
apply, so that it was necessary to get 
Congress to pass a special Act' dealing 
with,Mrj Rump’s case. 

A Fine Example 

- At first "Congress declined to do tliif= 
but the story of his plucky fight to earn 
his living became known and'very great 
sympathy was excited. Now Mr. Rump 
writes to us ; 

“ Rejoice with me ! Congress passed 
a special Act, and it has been signed by 
the President, granting me sixty dollars 
a month. You may be sure that I am 
happy, for this amount is of material 
assistance. I will continue my maga¬ 
zine work in an effort to pay the mort¬ 
gage on my little home. I can now 
pay my loyal nurse a fairer wage.” 

Lying in bed, Mr. Rump has carried 
on a magazine and insurance agency. 
All his' business lias, of course, to he 
done by telephone. 

Since his sufferings and his bravery 
were nientioned in the C.N. he has had 
many letters from our readers, and ho 
naturally wishes them to know of his 
success." 

■ Congratulations to a man whose 
cheerful endurance and persevering 
effort set a splendid example to us all. 

DEMOCRATIC BURMA 
Training to Govern Itself 

‘‘Happy’is the country which has 
no history,-” said a wise man long ago. 
When things are going. well with a 
country, it. is little heard of in the 
newspapers. 

Of .India we hear a great deal because 
India is unhappy and in perpetual 
trouble. Of Burma we hear very little; 
that is because the Burmese are going 
quietly and steadily on, prospering and 
finding content. 

They, like the Indians, want to.have 
a voice in the government of- their own 
country, and they have had their wish 
granted without much opposition. 

‘ The new plan which is to be put in 
. force in Burma, gives the people votes 
on a liberal scale. Their franchise 
system will be one of the most demo¬ 
cratic in the world. 

For tlje present, however, their 
parliament will not really, govern the 
country ; it will take part in doing so 
with British officials until the Burmese 
are capable of managing their own 
affairs altogether. Picture on page one 


WOLF ON A TRAIN 

Between Manchester and Matlock a 
wolf broke' out of its cage in the luggage 
van, and snarled at the guard when lie 
opened the door. It took twenty 
minutes to cage it again. 
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RED MAN’S PROTEST 

False Films and their 
Influence 

KINEMA MEN’S DESIRE 
FOR SENSATION 

The producers of film plays are too 
often unimaginative people who seek 
merely for sensational thrills, supposing 
quite wrongly that the public cares only 
for these. 

When they introduce Red Indians into 
'a picture they almost always make them 
bad people, treacherous and cruel. They 
put hatchets into their hands and give 
them bloodthirsty parts to play. 

The Red Indians very properly resent 
this, and have, made many attempts to 
persuade the kinema producers to put 
them into a different kind of play. They 
have not succeeded, however, and now 
they are resolved to produce films 
themselves, and to send them out as 
genuine representations of Indian life. 

They will film the history of their race 
on the North American Continent, and 
their legends, many of them beautiful as 
well as interesting. They will Show that 
the Indian is not, as the kinema has 
shown him hitherto, always on the war¬ 
path seeking to kill. 

' Strange that civilisation should have 
to be thus corrected by tire “ savages ” 
whom it persists in .maligning. 

THE LOST DONKEYS 
Story of a Silver Mine 

Twenty - years ago Mrs. James L. 
Butler, who has died one of. tire richest 
women in the United States, was seek¬ 
ing a fortune with her husband in the 
State of Nevada. - 

They had been ranching in California 
.but. could not make this pay, so they set 
off with all their property in a Wagon 
drawn by two donkeys to a region 
where silver mines had been discovered. 

One night the donkeys strayed, and 
in the morning they could not be found. 
The husband went one way and the wife 
another to look for. them. Four days 
they searched more and more desperately, 
and on the fourth evening Mrs, Butler 
got back to camp and sat down to have 
a. good cry. She was tired, hungry, and 
very anxious. As she sat down the ledge 
of rock she had chosen broke off, and, 
when she had dried her tears, she 
noticed that where the break was there 
was a white brightness on which the 
setting sun's rays shone. 

Just then her husband came back with 
i, the donkeys, and in her joy she forgot 
everything else for a time. But presently 
she showed him the bright spot among 
the rocks. 

He tested it, and found it was pure 
silver. They had, by accident, pitched 
their camp on one of the richest spots in 
the mining region! 


SEEN FROM A TRAIN 
In the Nick of Time 

In a Swiss train running alongside the 
Lake of "YVallenstadt a passenger, looking 
idly out of the window, saw a child in 
the water. - 

■ She was so upset that she quite forgot 
there was a communication cord in the 
carriage which would have stopped the 
train. However, at the next station she 
j unrped out and told the station-master. 

He telegraphed immediately to the 
station before, near which the child had 
been-seen. One of the porters was sent 
to the' lake to see if anything could be 
done, and there, dose to the water’s 
edge, he saw a five-year-old child of his 
own, floating but unconscious. 

He dashed into the water in the verj r 
nick of time, picked the little one up,: 
and saved its life. 

THE BLIND MAN’S CAT 

A Norfolk correspondent mentions 
that in a Norwich churchyard a blind 
soldier may be seen playing a one- 
stringed fiddle to passers-by, with a cat 
as his companion, watching by the side 
of the cap which lies on the ground 
receiving the collection. 




A LITTLE ZOO FOR ETON BOYS 



A young rabbit 


A lively fox terrier 


A top-hat full of mischief 



A pair of fine young guinea-pigs 


The boys at Eton College are allowed to keep pets, and special provision is made for housing 
these in healthy quarters. Among the pets now in the Eton zoo are mice, guinea-pigs, 
rabbits, snakes, birds and a tortoise, and some of these are shown here 


MYSTERY OF VENUS 

A NEW DISCOVERY BY 
THE ASTRONOMERS 

Is tljere Water Vapour in the 
Planet’s Atmosphere ? 

WHAT *M0UNT WILSON FOUND 

A surprising discovery has just been 
made bv the astronomers at Mount 
Wilson Observatory in. California, who 
have been studying the planet Venus. 
Contrary to what has been supposed, it 
would now appear that there is no 
oxygen and no water vapour in its 
atmosphere. 

We are able to know what substances 
exist in other planets by means of the 
spectroscope, which analyses the light and 
thus indicates the substances from which 
the light proceeds. Hitherto'the spectrum 
of Venus seemed to show both oxygen 
and water Vapour. 

In examining the light of heavenly 
bodies by means of the spectroscope, 
however, difficulties arise, for the spec¬ 
trum contains ndt only the bands caused 
by the light of the substances on the 
planet, but also bands, that originate in 
the earth’s own atmosphere, through 
which the. planet’s light passes. 

Lines of the Spectrum 

When Venus has been examined, 
therefore, the spectrum has contained 
' all the lines originating in the Earth’s 
atmosphere, together with those origina¬ 
ting in the atmosphere', or cloudy envel¬ 
ope, of Venus, If certain, substances 
like oxygen and water vapour exist 
in both worlds, their presence on 
Venus is only indicated by the-greater 
intensity of the lines. To decide from 
this whether there is or is not oxygen 
and water vapour in the atmosphere of 
the planet is very unsatisfactory, and 
largely a.matter of individual opinion. 

Now, by using a number of prisms 
instead of a single glass, the astronomers 
at Blount Wilson Observatory have been 
able to separate so completely the lines 
of substances in the Earth’s atmosphere 
from the lines originating in Venus that 
they can decide' beyond question what 
substances there are in the atmosphere 
of Venus. In this way it was discovered 
that the lines of oxygen and water 
vapour are entirely absent from the 
spectrum of Venus. 

A Dense Atmosphere 

There is no doubt about Venus having 
an atmosphere as dense as the earth’s. 
When the planet passes, across the-face 
of the sun the luminous ring round it 
shows that there must be an atmosphere 
surrounding it. .The absence of definite 
and permanent markings on the planet’s 
surface, too, suggests that we are looking 
at a dense atmosphere. 

But, following the new discovery, a 
discussion ; is taking place among 
astronomers as to whether the absence 
of the oxygen and water vapour bands 
from the spectrum really means that 
those substances do not exist at all in 
the planet’s atmosphere, or whether this 
applies only to the upper layers of that 
atmosphere. ’ . 

Problem of a Planet 

The light we receive from Venus is sun¬ 
light reflected from her atmosphere, but 
no one at present can say how far the 
light has penetrated into the atmosphere 
before it is reflected to us. It may come 
from the upper regions only. 

So that if it comes from the upper 
regions, although there may be r,o 
oxygen or water vapour there, Venus 
may still have these substances in the 
lower atmosphere near her surface. 

Some astronomers think that the 
upper atmosphere of Venus is filled with 
dense dust-clouds raised by enormous 
winds, and that these hide the oxygen 
and water vapour at lower levels. 

It is a great mystery and a very inter¬ 
esting speculation ; but before long 
science may find some way of answering 
the question definitely. 
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Edisoas of . the Wireless. World. 

MEN WHO HAVE WROUGHT ITS WONDERS 

Inventors and Discoverers Whose Work 
is Bringing the World Together 

MARCONI AND THE GREAT HOST OF PIONEERS 
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WHAT A HOSPITAL 
HAS DONE 

JUBILEE GF A GREAT 
MOVEMENT • 

Splendid Institution that was 
Once Laughed to Scorn 

NO NEED FOR ALCOHOL 

The London Temperance Hospital, 
which stands, four-square , in the Hamp¬ 
stead Road, not far from Fusion Station, 
will soon be celebrating its Jubilee. 

It has quite a romantic history. Long, 
long ago people thought that alcohol 
was a wonder-worker, a. cure-all ! Even 
.medical men in those far-off days 
believed that alcohol was necessary for 
health and had to be. used to cure 
‘folk when they fell ill: i -j 

Butin those days there were some fine 
doctors who began 'to-doubt .the power 
.of this drug. They came to the con¬ 
clusion that it was not needed in health 
and hardly ever necessary in sickness. 

t Men and Women of Faith 

They summoned up courage to ap¬ 
proach some of the big London hospitals 
then in existence with the request that 
they should set apart -. a ward where 
■disease should be treated without the use 
of alcohhl. Of course, they were met 
with open scorn and laughed at. It 
meant, they were told, . that patients 
■would die like flies ! •• 

; But those men and women of great 
faith took a house in Gower-Street and 
fitted it up as a Temperance Hospital 
with 18 beds. The. first patient was 
admitted on October 6, 1873. 

The medical world, wasaghast and 
prophesied disaster, but patients came 
and were cured, and people ceased 
to be amazed. Gradually confidence in 
the little venture deepened ; soon the 
demands made on it were so great that 
the present hospital was; built. 

A Wonderful Thing Happens 

Then a wonderful thing happened ; 
the other hospitals and infirmaries began 
to think. They were spending annually 
thousands of pounds of public money on 
■ alcohol for their -patients and their 
staffs. The Temperance Hospital was 
spending none, . and the new hospital’s 
death-rate was lower than theirs ! Think¬ 
ing led to acting, and bit by bit they 
began to cut down their drink bills, until 
today very little indeed-is spent on 
alcohol in any of the great-hospitals, but 
much more on milk. 

The Temperance 'Hospital’s name is 
, n ow known everywhere, for sick folk come 
to it from all parts of our country, and 
even from our Dominions. It was never so 
■full nor'so efficient. Indeed, the Board 
of Management have now to face a 
building scheme of some magnitude if 
they are to cope with the growing de¬ 
mands made on the hospital. This they 
hope to carry through as part of the 
Jubilee celebrations. Its doors are open 
(lay and night to men, women and 
children, irrespective of their personal 
habits. The children’s ward is a perfectly 
fascinating one, and is always full. 

Hospital’s Fine Record 

Since its beginning at 112, Gower 
Street, nearly 50 years -ago, over 
43,000 in-patients have been treated, 
but the doctors, who have full discretion 
in the matter; have only used alcohol 
136 times. Last year there, were over 
87,000 visits paid to the Casualty and 
Out-patients Department—a record. 

The death-rate in 1920 was only just 
over five per cent., although all sorts of 
eases were accepted, some in a dying 
condition when they arrived. 

All hospitals are in need today, and 
all are deserving ; but no institution in 
London has a finer record than the 
Temperance Hospital. If you have a 
Treasury note you do not want, why not 
send it there ? 


Who are the inventors and discoverers 
to whom we owe the present-day marvels 
of wireless ? 

The name of Marconi is familiar to 
everybody -as the father of wireless, the 
man who first. drew together the mys¬ 
terious threads' of a science whereby it 
became ’ possible to signal across space 
without electric wires, and to whose 
perseverance, foresight, and ability we 
owe the commercial development of this? 
wonderful branch of electricity. 

. But, as..in all great industries and 
sciences, many men have contributed an 
important share to the general progress, 
and the part played by such people as 
Hertz, Branly, Duddell, Lee de Forest, 
Fleming, andylater, Major-General Squier 
must not be .forgotten. 

Today every- branch of science devel¬ 
ops so quickly that no one man single- 
handed can bring it to fruition. 

A Great Discovery 

We see, as scon as we study the His¬ 
tory of wireless, how.it grew by the 
application of men’s minds to the great 
discovery - of Hertz, who first. actually 
transmitted wireless signals across a 
room by discharging the electricity from 
a Leyden jar, which caused a spark to 
pass across, the terminals of another 
Leyden jar a few feet away which had 
been “ tuned ” to be in electrical sym¬ 
pathy with it. 

This early wireless work, which " took 
place in the years preceding 1890, led 
Sir William Crookes to give a remark¬ 
able lecture in 1892, in which he not 
only pointed out the possibilities of 
using Hertzian waves as a means of 
telegraphing messages, but actually 
stated that all the requisites needed to 
bring wireless within the scope of our 
daily life were well within the possibilities 
of discovery. 

Wireless in a Lecture Room 

Professor Hertz died in January, 1894, 
and five months later Sir Oliver Lodge 
showed,an audience at the Royal Insti¬ 
tution how wireless, messages could be 
sent across the lecture-room with Hert¬ 
zian waves, using as a detector, or re¬ 
ceiver, the “ coherer ” invented by 
Monsieur Branly, which for many years 
was used with various improvements.in 
commercial wireless telegraphy. 

Branly, a modest electrician still 
living in France, deserves a great place 
in the list of wireless pioneers, for by his 
invention of the coherer he undoubtedly 
made possible the early wireless work. 

Marconi’s real work began in .1895, 
and only'two . years later Sir William 
Preece, the chief engineer of the British 
telegraph service, made a public an¬ 
nouncement tp the effect that the Alar- 
coni system, .as it was then, would at 
once prove of real value for shipping 
aiid lighthouse purposes. 

The Singing Arc 

Much valuable help was rendered to 
wireless-progress, in ways too numerous 
and'too technical to go into, by Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Dr. Mairhead during 
the next few years, and by Mr. Duddell, 
who made the remarkable discovery of 
the “ singing arc,” with which the very 
rapid continuous waves were produced 
that first made progress toward wireless 
telephony possible. 

A great number of inventors and 
scientific . men rapidly came into the 
wireless field, among whom were Poulsen, 
with his electric arc method of wireless 
telephony ; De Forest and Fessenden, 
notable American and Canadian pioneers, 
and also many German electricians. 
The name of Lee de Forest is firmly 


associated in America with the inven¬ 
tion .of the valve—the little miracle that; 
revolutionised both telegraphy and tele¬ 
phony by wireless. But the fact remains 
that Professor Fleming, our. well-known 
professor of. electrical science, patented 
his valve in this country in April 1905, 
while it was not until. January 1966 that 
de Forest’s -patent was filed'. 

: ^ Inventor of the Grid 

Professor J. A. Fleming had shown the 
possibilities of the vacuum “ valve ” as a- 
method of rectifying the electrical 
oscillations of the ether caused by a. 
wireless wave, or of . filtering out, as it 
were, all but the currents of electricity 
passing in one direction. It is these 
successive- currents which cause the 
telephone diaphragm to vibrate, and so 
to reproduce the wireless signals. Lee de 
Forest made an important advance by 
devising the "grid,” which is used in 
every valve detector today. 

It must be remembered that different 
countries have by no means the same 
methods of wireless. Much work of the 
highest value has, for instance, gone on 
in the famous underground laboratories 
at the Eiffel Tower station, which is 
associated ivith the name of General 
Ferrie, to whom we owe the so-called 
electrolytic detector, which was for some 
time largely used in receiving long¬ 
distance signals. 

First Wireless Compass 

In the same way the names of Count 
von Arco, Slaby, and Braun stand pre¬ 
eminent, in Germany, and Italy claims 
Professor Righi as well as the well-known 
colleagues Bellini and Tosi, who per¬ 
fected the. first wireless compass and 
direction-finder. 

Much might have been accomplished 
by Ruhmer, of Berlin, who succeeded in 
carrying out wireless telephony' with 
many of the earlier and obsolete methods 
in which selenium was used as the 
detector and a beam of light rays as the 
means- of radiating the speech ; but his 
ill-health and premature death prevented 
his completion of a method of wireless' 
telephony that might well have proved 
a success and even have forestalled the 
present system. 

Blondel in France and Einthoven in 
Germany must be remembered for their 
inventions -of the oscillographs with 
which photographically-recorded mes¬ 
sages by wireless can be sent at a very 
high speed. Both these scientists are 
world-famed, and have aided materially 
in bringing commercial wireless to its 
present state. 

Wired Wireless 

Major-General Squier, chief of the 
L T nited States Army signal service, is 
one of the later pioneers ; his system of 
" wired wireless ” is one of which we 
shall hear a very great deal in the near 
future. His system, developed at great 
speed during the war crying to a short¬ 
age of the materials then wanted for 
electrical signalling work, is one which 
enables wireless radiations to he sent 
along ordinary electric wires—guided by 
the electric field around them—with 
remarkably little power. 

It is not possible to do justice to the 
numbers of scientific men who have had 
a hand in the promotion of present-day 
wireless without going at great length 
into many matters which to the ordinary 
person would seem of little importance. 

Wireless is a very? vast science, to which 
it may be truthfully said that hundreds 
of men of genius have contributed ; but 
among these the men we have named 
will stand out for all time. 
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TWELVE WOMEN 

LIST OF GREAT 
: AMERICANS 

Famous Woman’s Choice of 
Twelve Great Ones 

FRIENDS OF PROGRESS 

. In the United States they are trying 
to- decide who are the twelve greatest; 
living American women. 

_■ A - League of Women Voters is .col¬ 
lecting, opinions. Nearly all the-lists, 
s'ent in include the name of Mrs. Chap¬ 
man Catt, who worked very hard to- get- 
vptes for women. 

Mrs, Catt herself declines to admit that 
■she-has any claim-to greatness. “ I have, 
only'stuck to my work,” she says. • ■ 

. She has drawn up a list of -a dozen 
women whom she considers really great,- 
and, in view of her position and her wide, 
acquaintance, the names on her list may 
Be', accepted as well chosen. It is in¬ 
teresting to see whose they are. 

First comes that of Charlotte Perkins' 
Gilman, whose books Mrs. Catt belieVes 
" revolutionised the attitude of. mind of 
the whole country as to woman’s place. ,r 

Helping Others 

Next on the list is Miss Jane Addams, 
founder of the Settlement in' Chicago, 
which has been taken as the model for 
settlements in almost every other large 
American town. They are groups Of 
women belonging to the class that has. 
education and leisure, and their object is 
to be helpful to the women who are less 
fortunately? placed. 

■ Airs. Raymond Robins is a woman Of 
ample means and social opportunities 
who gave up her time'to the organisa 2 
tion of working women, with the aim c f. 
improving the conditions of their work: 
Many laws which protect women in the 
United States are due to Mrs. Robins. 

Miss Carey Thomas was, until lately, 
head of the famous Bryn Mawr College 
for Girls. She led the way to a more 
scientific education for women, av d 
helped to open up many new avenue s 
of livelihood for them: 

Work for the Children 

Mrs. Julia Lathrop is chief, of the 
Children's Bureau, a branch of the 
American Government. She was given 
that position on account of her devoted 
work for children. She was a pioneer of 
the Welfare' Movement that has done so 
much to help poor mothers to bring lip 
their babies in health and vigour. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart is a novelist.; 
Cecile Beaux is a painter. • These two 
have-been put on the list because Mrs. 
Catt likes their work. There would prob¬ 
ably be a good deal of disagreement 
about them. Mrs. Edith Wharton would 
almost certainly be rated higher as a 
writer of fiction. 

Alary Bradford helped to improve 
education by bringing country schools 
up to the level of town schools in the 
State of Colorado, and so set an example 
that has been widely followed. 

Dr. Katharine B. Davis struck out a 
line for herself when, early in life, she was 
impressed by the need of helping girls to 
resist temptation, ■ and of discovering 
how to reclaim those who had fallen 
into bad .ways. 

Making the World Better 

Miss Anne Morgan, daughter of the 
millionaire banker, has worked in many 
directions. Of late her special self- 
appointed task has been raising money 
in America for the restoration of the 
ruined war districts in France, and 
directing the work done with it. 

Ella- Boole has played a very promi¬ 
nent part in the Temperance move¬ 
ment which secured Prohibition. 

Maud Wood Park is president of the 
League of Women Voters,.and has done 
a great deal to raise the ideals of citizen¬ 
ship among women. 

The list is specially? interesting be¬ 
cause nearly? all-the women included in 
it have been workers for progress, 
striving to leave the world a better place 
than it was when they? came into it. 
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Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the 
world. • Sunlight travels westward 
round the earth. Its full • circle is 
25 ,OCX) miles, or 360 degrees, and it 
completes it$ journey in 24 hours, 
travelling 15 degrees an hour. We 
count time from .the half-way point, 
the line on which Greenwich stands. At 
noon in Greenwich for every 15 
degrees east the day is one hour older, 
and for every 15 degrees west the day 
is one hour younger. 
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EDUCATE UNIVERSALLY 
What Settlements Do 

■ Settlements have become a very 
valuable feature of modern city life. They 
are usually formed in poor quarters by 
University men and women, and by 
others who are in sympathy with the 
aim of bringing true culture into the daily 
existence of all classes. • 

Toynbee Hall in Whitechapel was one 
of the first, and it was fitting that the 
first world conference of Settlement 
Workers should have been held there. 

From many countries they came—from 
America, Japan, France, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, Austria, Sweden—and told how 
they were doing their best to promote 
comradeship, to take care of the children. 
10 help people to have better houses, 
to bring university education within 
reach of all who are fitted for it. 

What is university education ? It is 
education which reaches out toward 
the universal, takes all knowledge for 
its province, and overleaps frontiers 
and the boundaries between class and 
class. It is education which aims at 
making men understand ' one another 
more sympathetically, and at the crea¬ 
tion of a spirit which will ensure peace 
among nations. 

Toward these hopes the Settlements 
in all lands are stirring, and their worlds 
of the utmost value. 


WHAT SHOULD A POUND 
WEIGH? 

2000 to a Ton Proposed 

The Metric Association is trying-to 
get an alteration in the value of the 
pound, so that it shall correspond better 
with the kilogramme, usually called a kilo. 

A kilo is equal to iooo grammes, and the 
English pound is equal to 454 grammes. 
It is proposed that our pound should be 
made 500 grammes, or exactly half a kilo, 
and that 2000 of the new pounds should 
make a new ton. 

There would be very little difference 
in the weight of the ton, but tlie new 
pound would be about an ounce and a 
half heavier than at present. 


LONELY OLD LADY 
Six Hour Fight with Fire 

The old lady who lived' in a remote 
spot on the southern coast of the 
Australian continent, and who.wrote to 
the Children’s Newspaper last year to 
say how delighted she was with us, has 
written again to.tell of a narrow escape 
she had lately. 

She was in her house alone one 
evening with a little grand-daughter; no 
other people were near. She took up a 
bottle of methylated spirits and while 
she was pouring some out, the bottle 
exploded in her hand. Instantly the 
tablecloth and curtains caught fire. 
Then, while she ran to get water, the 
bed caught, and from it the flames 
spread to clothes hung on racks. 

For six hours she was fighting the fire, 
pouring water on wherever it broke out, 
and at last she got it under. Men who 
passed in the morning on their way to 
work were astonished at her success. 
Seeing that she is over seventy, she'has 
wonderful strength and endurance. 


KNEW ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Story of a Kent Carpenter 

A C.N. reader at Northfleet, Kent, 
tells us that her sister knew Abraham 
Lincoln, and the story is interesting. 

Years ago, when they were building a 
home for aged people near Northfleet, 
one of the carpenters fell in love with a 
Northfleet girl. When the building was 
finished he wished to take the girl to 
America as his wife, but as her father 
would not consent, he waited two years. 

By that time the carpenter had saved 
enough money to make a home. He sent 
the passage money to Northfleet, the 
girl went out to him, and they were 
married by the minister who married 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The carpenter became a successful 
builder at Springfield, Illinois, the home 
of the Lincoln family, and he and his 
wife were warm friends of the Lincolns. 

Another C.N. reader in Kent, writing 
almost on the same day, tells us of au old 
lady near her home who knew Abraham 
Lincoln quite well when she was a child. 


LONDON’S FAITH IN 
KINGSWAY 

Optimism Justified 

The finest new street which this 
generation has seen in London is now 
finished. j 

It has taken twenty-three years to 
build, and for a long time after it was 
begun croakers said, “ Kingsway will 
never be anything hut a wilderness. 
Its sites can never possibly be let at 
profitable rents.” 

But the London County Council had 
faith in the future. They saw that a 
new thoroughfare was needed between 
the Strand and Holborn. They had to 
widen the Strand in any case, and to 
abolish the rookery of old buildings 
which lay behind if on the north. So 
they persevered with the new street, 
and now their faith has been justified. 

All the sites have now been sold and 
built upon. The result is that the rates 
which the County Council will be able to 
levy upon this area will, in three years’ 
time, be £352,000 instead of £92,600, 
which was all they could get when the 
alterations began. Thus the new street 
will he a very good investment indeed 
for London. 

Kingsway, which is three-eighths of a 
mile long, contains fine office-blocks, 
two churches and a mission-hall, a huge 
picture-theatre built for an opera-house, 
a tube station, a post-office, and two 
of the smallest shops in London, as well 
as a number of large ones. It has no 
public-house, and, as yet, no statue. 


Pronunciations 

Achill . . . 

Alfalfa . . 

Beaux 
^auvillier . 

Geyser 
Illinois 
Ruhmer 
V alerian . 
Wallenstadt . 


in This Paper 

. . Ak-il 

. Al-fal-fah 
. . Bo 

Do-vil-le-ay 
. Gi-zer 
Il-lin-oy 
. Roo-mer 
Va-le-re-an 
Vahl-len-staht 


HELP FOR CHILDREN 
FROM THE SEA 
A New Discovery About an Old 
. • Disease 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

Rickets is a disease which attacks 
the bones of infants and young children. 

The bones are first rendered soft, and 
eventually deformities and thickenings 
of the bonesare produced. Crookedlegs, 
knock-knees, and spinal curvatures arc 
consequences of this disease. It is very 
common, yet doctors have never quite un¬ 
derstood its cause, or the way to treat it. 

It is most prevalent where infants 
are badly fed, and in Vienna after the 
war almost every infant was attacked 
by rickets to some extent, so that there 
has been a great opportunity to study 
the disease there. A, special study was 
undertaken by Dr. Harriette Chick and 
some other English lady doctors in 
Vienna, and their report is now published. 

They seem to have established some 
important facts. They report that 
rickets can be both prevented and cured 
by sunlight and by exposure to light 
from a mercury-vapour lamp ; and that, 
in the absence of sunlight or of light from 
mercury-vapour lamps, the disease can 
be prevented or cured by cod-liver oil. 
The cod-liver oil probably prevents and 
cures the disease through a vitamine 
which the cod obtains from its food. 

Is it not strange to think that thou¬ 
sands of children can be saved from 
crooked 'legs and spinal curvatures by 
oil contained in the liver of cods ? 


RED SNOW 
An Alpine Surprise 

A fall of red snow was lately noticed 
near Brianpon, in an Alpine district, 
amazing the inhabitants of the country 
and giving scope for the most fantastic 
suppositions. 

The snow, on being analysed, was 
found to contain ochre dust, and this 
was thought to have been brought from 
the Sahara in the stream of a powerful 
sirocco wind. Another suggestion was 
that it came from the South of France 
on the Riviera, where the soil is red. 
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Right and Left 

St is usual for us to divide our- 
* selves into Upper, Middle, 
and Lower Classes, and tin's is a 
very useful way for those who 
have to raise the taxes. They 
think that the rich man who 
pays fifty thousand pounds is 
much more important than the 
man who pays little or nothing. 

But the division does not go 
very deep ; and if men think 
they belong to a different level 
and require different treatment, 
because they are rich or of an 
ancient line, apart from what they 
are in themselves, then it is a very 
foolish division. Many of the 
world’s greatest prophets .and 
apostles and poets were never of 
much use to the taxes, and there 
are some splendid paupers in 
Westminster Abbey. It does 
not matter what a man has, but 
what he is. This is the way Wis¬ 
dom divides us : Some on the 
right hand and some on the left. 

If we look at other folk in this 
way we shall see how little our 
social divisions mean. In a 
learned book by one of the great¬ 
est thinkers of today there is a 
wonderful index in which are‘the 
names of scholars and philo¬ 
sophers from all ages and all 
countries. Then comes this entry: 

Irish, the: 

Washerwoman ; 

and-when we look up the refer¬ 
ence we find that the most learned 
writer tells how, thirty years ago, 
he had the honour of worshipping 
in a church with an Irish washer¬ 
woman who had many sorrows, 
and showed in them a most won¬ 
derful love of God and man. The 
baron who wrote the book was 
proved to be a fellow worshipper 
with this brave saint. In which 
of our classes could we put such 
a woman ? Surely on the right. 

Of course there are social divi¬ 
sions which are useful, but there 
is no reason why one class should 
think itself better than another 
or despise it. What are snobs but 
men or women, boys or girls, who 
think they can treat others with 
contempt because the}'- have not 
so much money or so much edu¬ 
cation ? The first thought that 
should come to everyone who has 
any advantage is of doing some¬ 
thing to justify it. A runner in 
a race who has a long start has 
no ground for despising scratch. 

There is only one thing to be 
desired ; it is that we should be 
on the right—among the useful, 
honest, true servants of the King. 
There is a right hand and a left 
in this world, and now. On the 
left are all those who are useless 
and harmful, loving evil more 
than good. It does not matter 
where we are in the social scale 
if we are on the left. But there 
is also a place on the right ; and 
it does not make much difference 
where we are in the eyes of the 
tax-collector if we are there. 
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above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Slugs & Co. 

By a Garden Poet 


Three Steps 

Jhe French say, it is the first step 
that counts. The Persian goes 
farther ; he agrees that it is the first 
step which counts, but tells us what 
the next step should be, and the step 
after that, and also where the three 
steps will land us. 

“ Taking the first step with the good 
thought,” he says, “ the second step 
with the good word, the third step 
with the good deed, I enter Paradise.” 

Let us put it into rhyme : 

If you want to get out of all deadly 
inertia, 

Think, speak, and then act like the 
good man in Persia. 

- © 

The Torch 

T TxDER.one roof in London today it 
is possible to see paintings by 
three men with the same family name, 
grandfather, father, and son. 

The grandfather was a Danish 
artist, who painted pictures and 
decorated the royal- palaces, of Den¬ 
mark. He was born in 1803, and died 
in 1864. A great dandy 7 , and a wise 
and modest man, was this Johann 
Jurgen Sickert. “ Paint well and 
quickly!” he used to say. 

The next of the line, Oswald Adal¬ 
bert Sickert, studied in Paris ; in 1868 
he settled in England, and became a. 
citizen here. His father was one of the 
earliest lithographers ; he himself was 
a draughtsman in wood, as well as a 
painter. He never said much; but 
his son says of. him : “ I have never 

forgotten anything he said to me.” 

The last of the three, Walter Sickert, 
is still living and doing beautiful work. 
So the torch has been handed down 
from father to son. 

.© : 

A Muff Story 

king. of ; France used to say that 
three sights among 'all rejoiced 
his eyes : a beautiful-woman, a proud 
horse, and a fine dog. 

Dogs have always been loved, and 
will always be. But are people who 
show an exaggerated affection for dogs 
those who are really most fond of 
them ? Wc all know it is not so ; we 
all know that those who treat dogs 
stupidly, making a great fuss of them 
and pampering them, have not the true 
love of dogs. 

We are tempted to give' this odd 
story of a woman pamperer of two 
lovely little white dogs who deserved 
a better mistress. 

One of them died, and his mistress 
shut herself up, refusing to see anyone. 
She only' admitted a furrier she 
had sent for, and to him she said : 
“ I want you to make me a muff out 
of the skin of this dear thing, so that 
the darling will not be entirely lost.” 

The furrier measured the skin, and 
answered : " I can do it, madam, but 
the muff will be very, veiy small.” 

“ Will it ? ” replied the lady. “ Well,” 
pointing to the little, white dog asleep 
on a cushion, " take this one too! ” 


Why? 

jyjosT of an Englishman’s taxes are 
spent today on old and new wars, 
and only ten farthings' in a hundred 
pounds of taxes are spent on the League 
of Nations, the greatest hope of peace 
that this world has. 

Ask your father to ask his M.P. to 
ask the Government why. 

Tip?Cat 

r yo obtain peace in Ireland, says a 
politician, Englishmen must keep 
their heads. And Irishmen must lay 
down their arms. 

3 

M R - Hardy fears we are threatened 
with a new Dark Age. He thinks 
we should not make light of it. 

3 

W'- are warned that relations should 
not live too near together, es¬ 
pecially if they are distant ones. 

□ - 

Prosperity must have stopped some¬ 
where down the road—perhaps to 
talk to the Mill- 
enniurn the 
Great War pro¬ 
mised us. 

E 

MR- Rockefel¬ 
ler says it 
is hard to give 
away a million. 
We find it quite 
. impossible. 

0 

Jiie Eskimos 
are described 
as a sociable 
race. They are 
so used to break¬ 
ing the ice. 

gciENCE and poetry are again joining 
up, says an eminent writer.- So 
that - we shall presently have rhyme 
with reason. 

□ 

Loud neckties, writes a fashion expert, 
are always objectionable. They 
should be seen and not heard. 

0 

A policeman in Oxford Street says he 
often lends people money. When 
he finds them looking for a copper. 

® 

Feed His Lambs 

|t is pitiful to sec in the latest report 
of the Coventry Public Libraries 
an admission that the books issued to 
children have fallen off owing to the 
“ poor selection available on the 
shelves,” which is a result of economy. 
This is no doubt happening all over the 
country. But what pitiful economy 
it is—and in a country that is 
wasting millions 1 

Everyone can understand that to 
starve children’s bodies would be the 
worst method of saving money. Starv¬ 
ing their minds is equally, bad. One 
per cent, of the gigantic sums that are 
annually wasted on Blue Books and 
official reports, which nobody reads, 
would fill the children’s shelves of the 
whole kingdom and ensure regular 
hours of happiness to thousands of 
eager little readers. 


T wouldn’t give a broken bottle 
For all the works of Aristotle, 
I’d almost rather be a Teuton 
Than look for any use in Newton. 
You take my word : place no 
reliance 

On any so-called toff of science. 

Qtill from his lair in garden 
walls • 

The root-destroying woodlouse 
crawls ; 

Still on the rose tree's sweetest 
bud 

The greedy greenfly chews the 
cud ; 

And still in every trench I dig 
The fatted slug lives like a pig. 

A scientist can state with ease 
The distance of the Pleiades, 
Can see a star that isn’t there, 
And send a photo through the air ; 
But what I ask of all these mugs 
Is, give me Sudden Death for 
Slugs ! 

’J’he woodlouse laughs at 
Einstein’s theory, 

The wireworm jeers at Scott and 
Peary, 

The greenfly giggles at Marconi— 
Still, still the gardener’s path is 
stony. 

The Umbrella 

Dy Our Country Girl in Town 

TThere are people who spend their 
■ whole, lives u'aiting, and it seems 
a waste of destiny. But a little waiting, 
waiting taken in moderation, is tempt¬ 
ingly amusing. 

If ,vou march straight along a 
country road, for instance, you do not 
.see. the vole peep from , her burrow, 
and slip With hardly a splash into the 
stream, nor will you ever surprise fox 
cubs at play, nor the snake sloughing 
her winter weeds, while the man who 
can wait sees all these things. Of 
course, if you wait in London, even 
for a few moments on a street island, 
you are sure to see or hear something. 

The other day a girl was waiting for 
her friend at a theatre. Other people 
stood about waiting, too, and a queue 
trickled past the box-office window. 
Presently, through the glass doors, she 
saw a magnificent car draw up. The 
chauffeur got down and opened the 
door ; a slender lady in pearl-coloured 
silks leaned forward to give him in¬ 
structions. The man touched his cap, 
and entered the theatre. 

The queue edged slowly on, and at 
last this spruce servant was opposite 
the clerk. What was he going to ask 
for ? “ Six second-row stalls for Mon¬ 

day ” or “ A box for tonight ” ? 

No. “ A lady left her umbrella in 
the pit last night,” he said. 

© 

A Nation’s Strength 

Not gold, but only man can make 
A people great and strong— 

Men who, for truth and honour’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 

Brave men who work while others sleep 
Who dare while others fly— 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


If the boy who had a 
sweet tooth ate it 
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SUBMARINE WAY 
TO FRANCE 

CHANNEL TUNNEL IDEAS 
Colossal Difficulties of a Great 
Scheme 

PUMPING OUT THE CHALK 

It was a far-sighted Frenchman who 
first dreamed of a submarine road from 
France to England, and proposed to 
Napoleon to construct a tunnel and 
work traffic through it with relays of 
horses. Within the'next few years his 
dream is likely to come true, but trains 
and motor-cars, which he did not fore¬ 
see, will take the place of horses. 

Parliament has not yet found itself 
able to supply money for the construc¬ 
tion of the Channel Tunnel, but plans are 
quite ready, and work may be expected 
to begin in the next few years. 

An earlier attempt was made in 1872 
to drive a tunnel from Sangatte, near 
Calais, to Shakespeare’s Cliff, near Dover, 
but after 2000 yards had been bored at 
each end the military authorities opposed 
the scheme. Now they are wiser, and 
offer no protest against this great idea. 

A Clever Scheme 

Two schemes are now being considered. 
One is to drive a tunnel from St. Marga¬ 
ret’s Bay through the lower chalk ; the 
other is to take the old route from 
Shakespeare’s Cliff through a bed of 
lower chalk marl, which, owing to a 
mixture of clay with it, is said .to be im¬ 
pervious to water. This chalk marl 
extends from shore to shore across the 
narrowest part of the Straits of Dover. 1 

The big problem in front of the men 
who are to attempt this colossal piece 
of engineering is how to work as fast as 
possible at as many points as possible,' 
and how .to dispose of the thousands of 
tons of chalk that will be taken out. A 
special machine has been invented for 
the excavating work which is expected 
to dig out material faster than any other 
machine used for tunnelling. 

But the most novel scheme proposed 
is that, instead of loading all the chalk 
into wagons and hauling it away at huge 
cost in time and money, chalk should be 
■ mixed with water, turned into a sludge, 
or a sort of thick mud, and pumped 
through pipes out of the tunnel without 
a single man having to touch it 1 

WIMBLEDON 
Some of the Best Tennis 
Ever Seen 

FIRST GAMES ON NEW COURT 

A C.N. girl who watched the tennis at Wim¬ 
bledon this year, sends us this note of the 
first games on the new court, which are gener¬ 
ally acknowledged to have included some of 
the best tennis ever seen.. 

Once again the Tennis Championships 
have been decided on the centre court 
at Wimbledon, 16,000 people witnessing 
-the matches from three miles of seats. 
From the vast amphitheatre, a quarter 
of a mile round, the court looks like a 
green plush carpet. 

The organisation throughout was 
splendid, and the garaging system espe¬ 
cially is excellent. A car put into line 
with perhaps a hundred others could 
at any moment be driven away. 

As for the play itself, the best players 
have won. . Patterson once more cap¬ 
tured the men’s singles championship, 

. which he lost to Tilden, the American, 
in 1919. Anderson and his English 
partner Lycett played an excellent game, 
beating Patterson and O’Hara Wood, 
so that they now hold the men’s 
doubles championship. 

Once more Mile. Lenglen and Miss 
Ryan have taken the ladies’ doubles 
championship by their wonderful play, 
and the French girl is still the woman 
champion of the world. Yet another 
championship is added to her name, 
coupled with her Australian partner, 
O’Hara Wood, who helped her to win 
the mixed doubles championship. Mile. 
Lenglen played unerringly throughout, 
and one felt that she is undoubtedly 
the cleverest player the world has. 


FOR HIS LITTLE BROTHER 
A Brave Welsh Boy 

We often say, “ we would do anything 
for so-and-so,” but suppose we were 
asked to give a piece of ourselves, should 
we be so ready ? 

A little boy of eleven in a Welsh village 
near Cardiff has come successfully 
through such a test as this. His name is 
Albert Edwards. A younger brother, 
aged six, broke his leg, and the doctors 
could not get the bones to meet and join. 

It was necessary, they said, to graft a 
piece of bone from someone else’s body 
on to the little fellow’s leg-bone. ' 

“ Let me give a piece of mine,” said 
Albert Edwards. 

So a portion of bone was taken from 
below his knee and grafted on to the 
little brother’s leg. The operation suc¬ 
ceeded, and the broken leg is healing. 
It will, thanks to this brave brother, soon 
be strong again. 


SCRAP THE LOT 
How to be Safe and Save 

The League of Nations is getting ready 
to carry out that disarmament of which 
we have heard so much during the last 
few years,- but which remains as yet a 
far-away ideal. 

A committee appointed by the League 
has been sitting in Paris and hearing 
various schemes put forward by well- 
known people. 

Lord Robert Cecil presented a pi air 
which would involve every nation be¬ 
longing to the League in an undertaking 
to reduce its army, navy, and air force at 
once within certain agreed limits. 

The limits were drawn up by Lord 
Esher, and gave each country what it 
seemed to require for its defence. For 
land and air forces he took a unit of 
30,000 men and he allotted to France, 
six units (180,000); to Britain, three units 
(90,000); to Italy, four; to Poland, four; 
and so on. 

Lord Robert Cecil pointed out that 
one-fifth of the total expenditure of the 
world was being wasted on armaments. 


THE WANDERER RETURNS 
Bringing His Sons With Him 

Some countries try to induce their 
inhabitants to emigrate, others . object 
to their leaving their native shores, some 
seek to increase their populations. 

Very few States have such citizens 
as a certain Salvator Salfati, who some 
twenty years ago left Italy for Brazil 
and now returns to his native land with 
twenty-four sons. 

The eldest is forty, the youngest only 
two months. Signor Salfati’s second 
wife has returned with him, and they 
are very proud of their large family, 
which has been brought up at the ex¬ 
pense of Brazil, and now puts itself at 
the service of Italy. 

The only thing that makes Italy 
doubtful about the advantage of this is 
that there is already rather a scarcity of 
employment there. 


HEROIC FEAT IN MID-AIR 
Saving a Man’s Life 

At a Cardiff tramcar station a man 
named Hockin was unfortunate enough 
to be hauled up into the air by a wire 
rope with which he had got his arm 
entangled. 

There he hung, helpless and in great 
pain. It was impossible to detach his arm 
from the wire rope. There was no way to 
get him down except by cutting his arm 
off. Unless that could be done quickly 
he must die of exhaustion and shock. 

The foreman at the tramcar station, 
Air. H. Preston, is a Red Cross worker. 
He saw what was necessary to save the 
man’s life, .and he did it. 

Piling everything available together 
hastily to make a platform which would 
reach Hockin, he got up with his Red 
Cross outfit and prepared to cut off the 
unfortunate man’s arm. 

This he did so skilfully that the 
doctor, when he arrived, said it could 
not have been done better ; and Hockin 
was released. Yet the only instrument 
Mr. Preston had was a large pocket-knife. 


7 

MAKING A RIVER 
GO UP 

REMARKABLE DEVICE 

Something Like Perpetual 
Motion in Surrey 

RAISING WATER WITH AIR 

■ A wonderful water-raising apparatus 
has just been put into use on the River 
Wandle at Carslralton, near London. 

Water is raised, regularly and con¬ 
tinuously, a height of twenty feet with¬ 
out any other motive power than the 
downward flow of the river. Of course 
this is not perpetual motion, but it is 
something very much like it. 

The apparatus is called a hydrau- 
tomat, .and was invented by Mr. T. G. 
Allen, a well-known engineer. It has no 
moving parts except an opening and 
closing sluice gate, and is entirely self- 
contained. For its action it depends 
entirely on two natural sources of 
energy—the weight of a, column of water 
and atmospheric pressure—and by these 
means a stream of water is compelled to 
hoist up part of itself for agricultural 
and other uses. 

Tanks Linked. Together 

All that is needed for the hydrauto- 
mat is a river that has a certain fall of 
water from a higher to a lower level. 
Between these two levels an operating 
chamber is constructed into which water 
flows through a' supply pipe from the 
upper level, and from which it runs 
away to the lower level through a dis¬ 
charge pipe. 

Above the operating chamber a series 
of tanks is constructed, either in the 
form of steps on a hillside or, as at Car- 
shalton, directly above one another. 
The tanks, which are alternately open 
and closed in, are connected by pipes, 
the lowest being linked with the one. 
above it, the second with the third, and 
so on. Each closed tank is also con¬ 
nected /with the operating chamber by 
an air-pipe. 

How It Works 

Such is this simple apparatus which 
raises water by pressure and suction, 
and this is how it works., 

Water runs into the operating 
chamber from the upper level of. the 
river, entering by a pipe at the bottom 
of the chamber. As it does so the air in 
the chamber is compressed and forced 
through the air-pipe to the closed over¬ 
head tanks. These are full of water 
lifted by the preceding stroke. 

The pressure of the air forces the 
water out of these tanks, and in each 
case it passes through a bent outlet pipe 
into the tank immediately above, which 
is an- open one. At the close of the 
operation, therefore, the operating cham¬ 
ber and all the open tanks are full of 
water, and the closed tanks are full of air. 

Water Ever Going Up 

By means of the syphqn-outlet the 
operating chamber now discharges its 
water into the lower level of the river, 
and in doing so it automatically closes, 
by a simple lever mechanism, the inlet 
into the chamber from the upper river. 
The result is that, when the water has 
all run out of the chamber, a vacuum is 
left, which extends, by means of the air- 
pipe, to the closed tanks above. 

This causes the water in each open 
tank to be sucked up one flight to the 
closed tank above it in order to fill the 
vacuum ; and at the end of the opera¬ 
tion the operating chamber and the open 
tanks are all empty of water, while the 
closed tanks are full. 

The inlet from the upper level of the 
river then automatically opens; the 
operating chamber is once more filled 
with water ; and so the work of raising 
water goes on continuously. 

It is a very remarkable apparatus, 
and is working at Carshalton with very 
great success. Diagram on page S 


A RIVER RUNS UP-HILL 



This wonderful apparatus, invented by Mr. T. G. Allen, which is now working on the River 
Wandle at Carshalton, near London, makes water run up-hill. See next eolumn 
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TABLET ON A TREE 

NEW YORK’S TRIBUTE TO 
AN EXPLORER 

The Pathetic Story of Henry 
Hudson and His Boy 

A MAN ON THE MAP 

On a magnificent sycamore tree, which 
stands upon a mound formed by oyster 
shells, at least 6o feet high, a bronze 
tablet has Just been placed by the 
authorities of New York. 

It states that here Henry Hudson 
stepped ashore for the first time during 
his exploration, in 1609, of the river 
that bears his name. 

He landed, and made friends with 
some Indians who roamed the peninsula 
upon which the Dutch built New Amster¬ 
dam, the city that is now New York. 

The Indians gave him oysters to eat. 
For centuries the shells that form the 
mound must have been accumulating. 
Then Hudson returned to his little ship 
called the Half Moon, and went on with 
his voyage of discovery. 

A Great Adventurer 

A pathetic, shadowy figure is ' this 
explorer, whose name was given to a 
great river, a great bay, and a territory; 
though he did not actually discover any 
of them. Thus his fame is kept alive, 
though few know anything about him. 

He was one of the many Knglishmen 
- who were seized, during the F.lizabethan 
period, with the longing for adventure, 
the ambition to add to the knowledge 
of their age. Our first glimpse of him 
through the mist of time is at St. Ethel- 
burga’s church in Bishopsgate, London, 
where on April 19;. 1607, he and eleven 
others took Communion before going to 
sea in the Hopeful, a, ship belonging to 
the Muscovy Company. 

The object of their voyage was to 
sail “ across the Pole to the islands of 
Spicery,” which meant to China and the 
■lands that are now the Dutch East 
Indies, Java, and Sumatra. ■ 

An Explorer and His Son 

Next year he made another attempt to 
find the passage, afterwards discovered 
by Baffin, by which “ Far Cathay ” could 
be reached from England without round¬ 
ing Cape Horn. ■ 

On both voyages he took with him his 
shiv John, a boy in his teens, and they 
continued to be companions on ship¬ 
board for three years more. 

In 1610 he started from London to 
seek once more a north-west passage. 
His ship was frozen in for the winter in 
the neighbourhood of Hudson’s Bay, 
and then trouble began to gather. 

Already he had had to change his chief 
mate, and before long he made another 
appointment. He was not very good at 
handling men. The crew were hungry 
and angry. 

Discipline became weak ; open grum¬ 
bling led to charges of unfair distribu¬ 
tion of provisions. The captain was 
accused of having favourites. At last 
the disaffection turned to mutiny. 

Adrift In the Arctic 

Hudson, with his young son and six 
others, was put into a boat, which was 
then cut adrift and never heard of again. 

The mutineers got back to England, 
and were thrown in to. prison. But the 
ringleaders had died on the voyage—at 
all events, the survivors said so ; and 
after a while all were pardoned. . 

Then for a long time Hudson's fame 
was in eclipse. But the shadow passed. 
His merits were recognised. His .pathetic 
end added interest to his life-story, 
and he has his place among the great 
explorers of all time. 

It is interesting to know that the 
Hudson Bay Company has just opened 
an historical exhibition at its Winnipeg 
headquarters, and one of the objects 
shown is a model of the ketch that 
took the first merchant adventurers 
down Hudson Bay in 1668. 


THE THOUGHT OF 
A CHILD 

A TEACHER’S STRANGE 
EXPERIENCE 

Memory of a Little Girl Stays a 
Hard Man’s Hand 

STREET INCIDENT IN PARIS 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

A young woman, a music teacher, was 
walking-home at night through an out¬ 
lying Paris quarter when a big fellow 
knocked her down with a blow. 

The place was solitary : no passers-by, 
no policemen about. Trembling with 
fear, the young woman implored pity. 

“ Do not kill me," she cried. “ I have 
a little girl. Take my bag if you like.” 

The man did not move. He looked at 
her and seemed to hesitate. “ Here is 
my bag,” said the girl, offering it to him. 

Far from seizing it, the man pushed 
the money back. Without ,a word he 
helped his victim up, and, after inquiring 
if she had been hurt, he walked on, 
murmuring “ I also have a little girl.” 

Thinking this a sort of excuse, and 
perhaps a demand for charity, the girl 
said once more, "Here is my money. It 
is all I have ; take it.” 

“ I don’t want it, thank you,” replied 
the man, in a sombre voice. And then he 



added, “ This neighbourhood is not safe. 
Allow me to take you to the next police- 
office ; you can have me arrested there.” 

Extremely surprised, the young woman 
wondered if this man were not a maniac ; 
but no, he seemed quite self-possessed, 
and she made up her mind to go on her 
way. He walked beside her as if lie were 
responsible for her, and she made bold 
to speakto him. “ I work for my living,” 
she said, Why don’t you ? It would be 
better than——’’ She dare not go on, 
but he had understood. 

“ Yes, of course,” he said ; and after 
a short time the poor man unburdened 
his heart and talked about his little girl. 
She was eight, and he loved her. 

Influence of a Child 

' As the girl listened to him she became 
oblivious of the wrong he had done her, 
and tried to speak a few kindly words. 
As, they were nearing the police-office 
she offered him some money for the 
child ; but again the man refused it. 
“ You can have me arrested here,” he 
repeated. ; 

“ Don’t - he afraid,” the woman 
answered; "but think more of your 
little girl, and live and work for her.” 

“ I promise I will,” said the poor man 
as he bowed and went off. 

The music teacher also went her way, 
thinking of the marvellous influence the 
thought of a child may have. 

In the Auction Rooms 

• - 

- The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


A painting by Turner. £-3990 

A Queen Anne walnut cabinet . £3S0 
Small Egyptian statue in basalt £370 

A 16th-century oak table. . . . £330 

A faience painted dish.£152 


HOW DIRT SLAYS 
OUR PEOPLE 

THE COMMON ENEMY 

What the Chimneys Mean to 
a Workman’s Wife 

A NUISANCE WE MUST ABOLISH 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

Dirt is the great enemy of civilised 
men. Every year in a great nation like 
ours it kills hundreds of thousands of 
people, while it weakens and injures 
tens of millions. So great are its effects 
that it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the subject. 

Of course things are better than they 
were. In the bad old days, when it was 
not .realised that dirt could kill as well 
as be unpleasant, the finest towns of 
Europe reeked with garbage. 

It was because town cleanliness was 
unknown that pestilences like the Black 
Death swept through old communities 
at frequent intervals, ravaging the homes 
of rich and poor alike, and not burning 
themselves out ymtil a large proportion 
of the population had perished. 

Soot Everywhere 

But while we have got rid of some of 
the evil, much remains to do, and in 
modern times we have added a new- 
great trouble by burning coal and thereby 
carefully spreading soot over everything 
and everybody. There are now two 
sorts of death to fight: 

1. Inorganic dirt—particles of matter with¬ 
out life, such as the dust produced by the wear 
of a road, or the smoke from burning coal. 

2. Organic dirt—tiny living germs which 
prey on men and animals, and constitute terrible 
diseases such as tuberculosis, smallpox, scarlet 
fever, measles, and cholera. 

Very often both these forms of dirt are 
mixed together. For example, the dust 
of a badly-kept road, blown about by 
the wind, may not only cover ns with 
fine particles of dead matter, but give us 
a sore throat by causing us to breathe 
living germs, which settle in the soft 
flesh of the mouth. 

Breathing Blackness 

Dirt in its inorganic form is bad 
enough,- for it spoils everything it 
touches. In a city like London the dis¬ 
charge into the air of coal smoke is 
enormous and represents not only a 
great waste of money, but the regular 
and continuous painting of the town 
with carbon and sulphur. Our lungs 
become painted inside with the mixture, 
for we breathe in the same blackness 
which makes the curtains and the car¬ 
pets dirty. The sulphur in soot destroys 
buildings. 

One scientist has computed that on a 
foggy day in London last winter there 
were no less than 240 tons of soot sus¬ 
pended in the atmosphere. At this 
rate the population of London in a day 
rvould inhale thousands of pounds of 
dirt in 24 hours. We-need not wonder 
if our eyes smart and our throats burn. 

Hiding Up the Dirt 

What we have to realise is that while 
such conditions remain we cannot really' 
be clean, do what we will. We take 
refuge in dark or dull clothes to conceal 
from ourselves the fact that we go about 
wiping up the dirt with Our persons all 
day long. What a pity to do this when 
we might easily get rid of the dirt itself 1 

But if coal dirt is a nuisance, how- 
much more terrible is the organic, or 
living, dirt! The germs of the many- 
organic diseases which afflict mankind 
flourish in our largely-unguarded com¬ 
munities and often infect the foods we 
buy. The most dangerous of all foods 
in this respect is milk. 

That is because milk is such a superbly 
nutritious food. As soon as germs come 
into contact with milk they thrive in it 
and multiply at a prodigious rate. 
People who do not know, this often care¬ 
lessly expose milk to infection, and so 
make it a carrier of disease. We hope 
in another article to show how such 
grave dangers can be avoided. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


HANS ANDERSEN 

The Shoemaker’s Son Whom 
All Children Love 

A WRITER OF DELIGHTFUL TALES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


July 30 Diderot died in Paris.. 1784 

31. Treaty ol Breda.. 1667 

August 1. Nelson’s great battle of the Nile , 1793 

2. Gainsborough died in London.. . 1783' 

3. Archbishop Seeker died at Lamheth . . . 17(>13 

4. Hans Andersen died at Copenhagen . , . 1875 

5. Pilgrim Fathers set sail from Southampton 1620 



Hans Christian Andersen, the Danish 
writer of short stories for children, died 
at Copenhagen on August 4, 1875,- at 
the age of 70. 

If all the world, 
young and old, voted 
who has been the 
best writer of fanciful 
tales for . children, 
there is no doubt who 
would be chosen. 
It would be Harts 
Hans Andersen Andersen. No other' 

writer of such tales is read so widely. On 
his seventieth birthday,’ four months 
before his death, one cf his own tales 
was presented to him in fifteen languages. 

His father was a very poor shoemaker. 
All the family lived in one room, and 
the father., died when the boy was only 
eleven. From his earliest years he read 
every, book he could get hold of; but • 
he had scarcely any real education, and. 
when he started life on his own account, 
at the age of fourteen, his want' of a 
sound education was a great handicap. 


A Boy’s Ups and Downs 

All his’ life Andersen was under a 
curious delusion as to what he could do 
best. As a boy he wanted to be a singer 
and an actor, but his voice failed, and 
bis want of education unfitted him for 
the stage. Then he tried, for a great, 
part of his life, to write plays, but with¬ 
out much success. Some of his poems 
were widely' read, and several of his 
novels were much admired, but it was 
the children’s stories that displayed li;s 
genius] Yet he thought light'y of them, 
though he continued writing them, oil 
and off, for 35 years. 

That he. had remarkable ability was 
felt when he was quite a boy, fot the 
King of Denmark first sent him to 
school, and then gave him a pension 
which enabled him to travel through 
many countries, and write very in¬ 
teresting- booled about what he saw. 

Stories That are Parables ' 

When’ lie was 50 years old he wrote 
the story of. his life in a simple and 
charming Avay that reminds the reader 
of his stories. Indeed, many of his 
stories sprang naturally out of his life, 
or may he taken as parables concerning 
it. The best of them all, The- Ugly 
Duckling, is. in a way, a parable of his 
humble beginning and later success. 

Hans Andersen was liked wherever 
he went. The. last poem written by Mrs. 
Browning was about him when he 
arrived in Italy, where she was living. 
She asks the North to send the South 


gifts it needs, and she ends ; 

The North sent therefore a man of men 
As a grace to the South ; 

And thus to Rome came Andersen. 

“ Alas 1 but must you take him again ? ” 
Said the South to the North. 


So we see he was himself acceptable 
everywhere, as he is when he comes in 
his delightful books. 
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SHARKS IN BRITISH 
WATERS 

Unwelcome Visitors to 
Our Coasts 

MONSTERS CAUGHT IN THE 
FISHERMEN’S NETS 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Two large sharks, each 25 feet long, have 
been caught by fishermen off .Milford Haven. 

Sharks are said to be getting.quite 
common round the Welsh coast, and the 
two .specimens caught in trawl, nets off 
Milford Haven created much interest 
when taken into Swansea. 

Fortunately our shores are. generally 
free from these dangerous monsters, 
which swarm in other seas' arid make 
bathing very risky. Off the Australian 
coast, -for instance, they are so numerous 
that watchers have to be kept on duty 
to warn bathers of their approach.- 

The recent catches of large sharks off 
the Welsh coast are not unique. Some 
years ago a large basking shark, nearly 
a 9 feet long and 15 feet round the body, 
came ashore at Ventnor in the Isle of 
Wight and was bought by the British 
Museum.' The skin when stripped from 
the great fish weighed one ton one-and-a- 
half hundredweights, and the entire 
shark was estimated to scale at least 
eight tons. The eye, when removed 
from the socket was as large as two fists. 

A few' years earlier another basking 
shark, 27 feet long and 12 feet round, 
was thrown ashore on Achill Island, off 
County Mayo. 

Porbeagle sharks, a much smaller 
species, are more common visitors, and 
thresher sharks are often caught. One 
specimen of thresher, taken off Yarmouth, 
measured fourteen and a half feet in 
■length and weighed 500 pounds. 

In 1867 there were many sharks off the 
English coasts, but fortunately .none of 
these attacked bathers. Between the 
Isle of Wight and Folkestone seven were 
seen, in the course of two or three days. 

A rare visitor is the hammer-headed 
shark. Specimens have been taken over 
a course of years off Newlyn, Yarmouth, 
and Tenby, each about ten feet long. 
The ancients, owing to the shape of the 
head, used to call them balance fish. 

Let us hope that such unwelcome 
visitors to our coasts as sharks may 
become fewer and fewer, until they 
entirely, disappear. • 


THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 9.30 p.m., summer lime, on August 2 

THE EVEREST MEN 


Nearly a Disaster 

The failure to reach the top of Mount 
Everest was almost turned into a disaster. 

If the ,rope which held the climbers 
together had not hitched on a rock, they 
would have all fallen together, and very 
likely would have been heard of no more. 

One member of the party suffered 
terribly from thirst. They all needed 
liquid, but he became ill and collapsed, 
so that he had to be helped down, a 
matter of great difficulty. 

It was so terribly cold that all 
liquids froze and could not be melted. 
That is a kind of obstacle which one 
does not think of unless one has had 
experience of low temperatures. 


4000-YEAR-OLD 

SCHOOL 

SEVEN ROOMS BROUGHT 
TO LIGHT 

Interesting Discovery in the 
Ruins of Babylon 

CLAY ALPHABETS 

Education is one of the greatest 
movements of modem days. It is 
spreading over the whole earth. ■ 

But though it has never been so 
prevalent before, it would be a mistake 
to suppose it did not exist thousands of 
years ago. The fact is that a school, with 
all its equipment, was brought to light 
some years . ago from out of the vast 
distance of 4000 years: 

The man who unearthed the school 
was Dr. Vincent Scheil, while digging in 
the ruins of the Babylonian town of 
Sippara, the town that in the Scriptures 
is called Sepharvaim. 

Only a hill rising from the Babylonian 
plain marks the site of Sippara, but by 
digging into the hill remarkable dis¬ 
coveries have been made of private and 
public buildings. 

Boys to Shine Like the Sun 

By permission of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, when it was in power over Meso¬ 
potamia, Dr. Scheil planned and con¬ 
ducted digging investigations there, and 
one of his discoveries was a seven-roomed 
school, with the means of education left 
as they existed in dim antiquity. 

A heap of clay tablets took the places 
of modern slates and exercise books, and 
on these tablets the children traced their 
letters in the sQft clay -with sticks of 
wood, bone or metal. 

On one of the tablets was inscribed 
this encouraging Sentence: “ He who 
distinguishes himself in the art of writing 
will shine like the sun.” n 

The tablets that formed the material 
for receiving writing were burnt hard 
when it was necessary to preserve the 
uniting ; but evidently the burning did 
not take place with school writing, for 
many of the tablets had stuck together 
through their softness, arid the writing on 
them could not be read. 

Mistakes of Long Ago 

Some tablets, beautifully written, 
were evidently models which the children 
copied, and the copies'remained along¬ 
side the more skilful writing, with the 
correction of mistakes still visible. 

Reading and writing seem to have 
been the chief subjects taught, but there 
were also arithmetical tablets, with the 
multiplication table and -weights and 
measures. Girls were taught as well as 
boys, and writing by girls has been pre¬ 
served under the Sippara mound for 
4000 years. 

The Babylonian children had to learn 
not only the.' shapes of the signs and 
letters and their meaning, but also what 
their position signified, for the meaning 
changed with the position. Indeed, learn¬ 
ing was harder to master then than now. 


RAILWAY CROSSING IDEA 

Safety First for Careless 
Motorists 

Iri America, where there are many 
level railroad crossings unprotected by 
gates or fences, it is . quite a habit for 
motorists to take daring risks. Seeing a 
train coming, they put on speed to 
dash across the track in front of it. 

A new idea to insure safety for such 
motorists in spite of themselves is now 
being put into force in some of the States. 
A speed curb is arranged on each side of 
the level crossing, consisting of a curved 
passage-way through which the vehicle 
must pass to go over the rails. 

This curb slows down the vehicle so 
that it is impossible for a driver to go 
across the line at high speed, and even a 
fool-hardy man would not creep across 
in front of an on-coming train. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural, Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

Why do Some Hens Moult Twice in a 
Season ? 

They should not do so ; once a year 
is the normal moult for domestic fowls. 

How Can I Arrange for a Wild Bees’ 
Nest in My Garden? 

It cannot be done; but hive bees can 
be bought at so much per pound. 

Are Frogs Injurious to Carp? 

Not in . the . least. Frogs, regularly 
visit carp ponds for the purpose of 
laying their eggs. 

Are Fantail Pigeons Good to Eat? 

Their flesh is as eatable as that of 
any other pigeon, but we do not develop 
small pet breeds for table purposes. 

How Can Frog-Spawn be Kept? 

If tadpoles do not issue from the 
eggs, the spawn can be preserved, like 
surgical specimens, in spirit. 

Ought Goldfish to be Handled? 

No fish ought to be handled unless 
momentarily for treatment. Fishes 
die in air as we drown in water. 

From What Animal do We Get Suede ? 

Genuine suede is supposed to be un¬ 
dressed kid, and kid is obtained from the 
calf, sheep, lamb, and very young goats. 
How Can We Tell the Age of a Tree 
When It is Cut Down? 

The number of rings, each representing 
a year’s growth, seen on examining the 
interior of the trunk, tell the tree’s age. 

What Causes a Bluebottle to Hum 7 

The sound is due in part to the rapid 
vibration of the wings, in part to the 
spiracles in the thorax, or chest-part, 

Are Swifts and Humming-Birds Related 
. to Swallows? 

No, the-swallow is in no way related, 
except in appearance, to the swifts 
or humming-birds, but is really a highly- 
modified fly-catcher. 

What do Centipede'S Eat? 

They are mostly flesh-eaters, but some 
of them do damage to ripe fruit and to 
flowers and trees. 

Does a Tree Grown from an Apple-Pip 
Bear Fruit? . 

It should do so, for the pip is the seed 
from which the tree grows, as the acorn 
is the offspring of one oak and the 
parent' of another. . 

Do Hares Drown in Water? 

Not unless kept too long in it. Though 
they do not ordinarily . frequent water, 
they swim splendidly when chased. 

Is Rhubarb a Fruit or a Vegetable? 

It is a member of the vegetable 
kingdom, but is used, as a rule, for tarts, 
so we call it fruit. What we really eat, 
however, is not the fruit of the plant but 
its leaf stalks. 

Where and When do Magpies Build? 

In the spring, generally in a fork next 
the trunk of a high tree, but sometimes 
in a thick hedge or bush. The nest is 
domed, with an opening^ at the side for 
entrance and exit. 

Is there any Country where Swallows 
and Cuckoos Remain all the Year? 

In the “ general post "'of migration, 
those that fly. farthest south return 
farthest north. The central body of a 
species migrates, but least far, so 
Africa must have swallows and cuckoos 
all the year round. ' 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What does Grouting mean ?. ' The 

pouring or squirting of liquid cement 
or mortar info walls to fill np the spaces 
between bricks. 

What is a Rotary Club ? A. club of 
business men containing one. repre¬ 
sentative only of. each trade or profes¬ 
sion, and founded on the ideal. Service 
not Self. 

What do B.Th.U. and B.T.U. mean ? 

B.Tli.U. stands for British Thermal 
Unit, the quantity of heat required to 
raise the temperature of one pound of 
water one degree Fahrenheit; B.T.U. 
means Board of Trade Unit, the stand¬ 
ard unit for the. sale of electrical 
energy : 1000 watts acting for one hour. 


WATCHING THE 
LUNAR PEAKS 

THE MIGHTY APENNINES 
OF THE MOON 


Chain of Mountains More than 
Six Hundred Miles Long 


THE LINE THAT DIVIDES 
NIGHT FROM DAY 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Next week the Moon will be by far 
the most prominent orb in the evening 
sky, dimming the light of Jupiter and 
Mars, and leaving very little more than 
the brightest of the stars visible. 

To-day (Saturday) Jupiter will be 
found only a little way above, and to 
the right, of the Moon.- On Wednesday 
evening our satellite will be not far from 
Mars, which will be below her. 

The Moon-will be found most inter¬ 
esting, particularly on Monday and 
Tuesday evening, when it will be -pos¬ 
sible to see through good opera-glasses 
the finest range of mountains on her 
surface. 

They are known as the Lunar Apen¬ 
nines, and during the interval between 
Monday and Tuesday evenings the Sun 
gradually lights up the whole of this 
magnificent range. It is a glorious 
spectacle to watch through a large 
telescope, seeing hour by hour the sun¬ 
light catch the tops of successive groups 
of peaks, and then extend down the 
mountain side, until it links up with the 
rest of the splendid chain, leaving here 
and there dark rifts and chasms of inky 
blackness in between the dazzling mass. 

Undoubtedly the best time to study 
this beautiful feature is when it is on 
or near what is called the terminator — 
the line dividing night from day on the 
Moon. It is always the inside curve of 



Lunar Apennines through a field-glass 


the crescent, and on the left-hand side 
of the Moon as she progresses from 
" new " to " full.” Near this line the 
shadows are larger, and so the details 
are more easily seen. 

On Monday the sunlight will begin to 
light up the western end of the Lunar 
Apennines, and between then and 
Tuesday night-it will extend farther and 
farther to the left, gradually forming a 
long bright line, backed by a long line 
of dark shadow. This'is shown in cm 
lunar map. 

A bright projection will be seen to 
extend out into the dark part of the 
Moon, and at times points of light may 
be noticed, severed from the bright 
part. This is the sunrise catching the 
tops of the more distant heights. 

The LunarApennin.es are even percep¬ 
tible to the naked eye, and can be seen 
month by month when the Moon is 
between seven and eight days old. 

This magnificent''chain of mountains, 
many of. them 18,000 feet high—one 
peak is 21,000 feet—extends for 640 
miles on the Moon’s surface in a slight 
curve terminating in a huge crater, 
which may be seen on Tuesday night. 

Some of the craters will be seen along 
the edge of the terminator, but the ap¬ 
pearance of these varies from hour to 
hour as. the sun rises higher over the 
lunar landscape. G. F. M. 
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MEN OF THE MIST 


The Exciting Adventures of 
Two Boys Among the Indians 

CHAPTER 57 
The Outcast 


Told by T. C. Bridges, 
the C.N. Storyteller 


It was the ashes of a fire that 
* the boys saw before them, a 
fire so recent that red embers still 
glowed in its centre. Near by was 
a pile of newly-cut wood. 

" Someone here,” said Billy, 
below his breath. 

“ Someone has been here,” cor¬ 
rected Clem. 

“ Then he's coming back,” replied 
Billy, “ for there’s his cooking-pot ; 
yes, and his bed. Look in the 
corner. ” 

Clem looked all round. 

“ You're right,” he said. ‘‘.But 
what on earth is anyone doing in 
this horrible, haunted valley ? 

Billy's match burned his finger, 
and he dropped it; 

" I don't know, and I don’t 
think I much care 1 ” he replied, 
recklessly. 11 Whoever he is, he 
can’t be worse than that live bear. 

I vote we stay here and chance it.” 

As he spoke a gust of wind, cold 
as death, blew in through the 
entrance, making the red embers 
glow. Clem had been hesitating, 
but that icy draught turned the 
scale. 

" You’re right,” he said briefly. 
“ We stay.” And, bending down, 
he set to mending the fire. 

Within a very-few moments a 
cheery little flame darted, up, and 
soon a delightful, crackling blaze ■ 
illuminated the cavern to its 
innermost recesses. The boys were 
crouching over it, warming their 
chilled and weary bodies, when 
steps made them start, and, turning, 
they saw a man enter the cave. 

The man stopped short, gazing 
at them, and they stared back, 
too astonished to speak. For the 
new-comer's appearance was as 
strange as all the rest of this queer 
country. 

He was a Red Man, an Indian, 
apparently about forty. He was 
very tall, with a fine face, though 
his cheek bones were high. His 
eyes were keen as those of a hawk. 

But the oddest thing about him 
was his dress. Wild Indians wear 
.skins in the cold weather, and the 
half-civilised ones any old, cast-off 
i-hitc men’s things. This man 
wore a pair of grey flannel trousers, 
a grey flannel shirt, and a tweed 
Norfolk jacket. Though liis. gar¬ 
ments were old and much worn, they. 
had evidently been made by a 
good tailor, for they were an 
excellent fit. 

More than that,. in spite of the 
man’s red skin and coarse black 
hair, there was something about 
him -which made him seem different 
from the ordinary Indian. 

. He carried a gun and two rabbits. 

Clem was the. first to remember 
his manners. He rose to his feet. 

“ Klahowya ! ” he said. 

" Tillicum,” replied the new¬ 
comer gravely, yet. with a curious 
twinkle in his eyes.- 

Clem wondered what next to 
say, for he had only a few -words 
of the Stick Indian language. Then 
he got the shock of his life. 

. “ Sit down,” said the Red Man, 
in perfect English. " And if you 
are not too tired, I should like 
to hear how you came here.” 

Clem heard Billy gasp. , 

‘‘You—you, speak English?” 
he stammered. 

‘‘Why not? I have spent most of 
ray life in the United States,” 
replied the other. “ Let me intro¬ 
duce-myself. My , name is Gerald 
Altemus.” 

“ Our name is Ballard,” Clem 
managed to say. " I'm Clem,, and 
this is my brother Billy.” 

The other bowed, and Clem felt 
perfectly dazed. Indian looks 
and white man’s manners made 
the most amazing mixture. 

“ I am very glad to see you,” 
said Altemus, " though I confess 
that I am much puzzled as to how 
you got here. But that can wait 
until, we have had some supper. 


You look hungry,” he added, with 
a smile which gave his harsh face 
quite a pleasant look. 

He set to work at once, and the 
boys helped. The Indian produced 
flour, coffee, and sugar from a 
cleft in the side of the cave. He 
put the pot on to boil, and, after 
skinning and cleaning the rabbits, 
gave them to the boys to grill, 
while he himself made flapjacks 
from flour and salt, frying them one 
by one in the pan. 

It was such a meal as the boys 
had not seen since they had left 
the Valley of the Mist, and the 
Indian smiled gravely as he saw 
how they enjoyed it. 

He himself ate: little and said 
nothing, but Clem, noticed that he 
seemed to be listening all tlie^ime. 
At last Clem could stand it no 
longer. 

‘‘Is it the monster you are 
listening for ? ” he blurted out. 

CHAPTER 58 
A Strange Story 

T he Indian turned and fixed 
his eyes on Clem. 

" You have seen it, then—this 
great beast ? ” 

‘‘Seen it!” Clem shivered. 
“ We only got away from it by the 
skin of our teeth ! ” • 

" But we gave it something to 
remember us by ! ” broke in Billy.. 

There came a qrieer" gleam into 
the eyes of Altemus. 

■ “ What do you mean'?_ You have 
no gun.” .-. ‘ ' ' 

Billy explained how they had 
rolled the rock from the cliff and, 
as they thought, damaged tire 
creature severely. . _< 

' “ Good ! ” saidAltemus. “ That 
was good iiideed ! . Then it may be 
that you really have, injured the 
creature, for every evening, about 
this time, it comes seeking for me 
up the gorge.” . . 

Clem looked at Altemus in 
amazement. 

‘‘And you can stand that?” 
he exclaimed. 

A curious expression crossed 
Altemus’s face. 

“ It is part of my punishment,” 
he said grimly'. 

A question was on the tip of 
Clem's tongue, but he checked it. 
He had long ago learned from 
Bart the lesson of courteous silence. 

Altemus seemed to sense the 
boy’s intense curiosity. 

“ I will explain,” he went on 
quietly. “ When I was a boy I 
was taken to the States by a 
missionary' and educated there. 
I became ^a white man in many 
respects, yet in my heart there was 
always a deep longing to return to 
my people. Two years ago I 
came back. But the young men 
were hostile to me, and the elders 
would not receive me into their 
council. 

‘‘ Yet' by degrees I made good. 
I have been trained as a doctor, 
and I was able to give back health 
to some that were ill and to save 
the lives of many children. The 
young men . became reconciled, 
but the old men were jealous. 

“ Then the daughter of the chief 
fell ill of smallpox, and I could not 
save her. She died. The medicine 
men accused me of killing her by 
witchcraft, and I was sentenced 
to be driven out into this wilderness 
of the beast. Here I have to remain 
for a year, an outcast from my 
people ; but if at the end of the 
y T ear I am still.alive, I may return.” 

Clem and Billy had been listening 
with breathless interest. 

: “ How long have 1 you been 
here ? ” burst out Billy. 

“ Three months,” was the answer, 
“ and already' the monster has 
chased me a dozen times or more.” 

“ I don’t think he will do much 
more chasing,” said Billy'. ‘‘ He 
could hardly hop after that rock 
hit him this afternoon. But, 
Mr., Altemus, can’t you kill him 
with y'our gun ? ” 

The Red Man shook his head. 


” Not with a gun. With a 
modern heavy-bore rifle it might be 
possible. But- even then one 
would require explosive shells.” 

“ Dad’s got some,” cried Billy. 
“ If we could only get home, we’d 
see you had a proper rifle.” 

The Indian nodded gravely'. 

“ In any case I will do my best 
to show you the road home,” he 
said, “ but I cannot accompany 
you beyond a certain place, for it 
is a point of honour with me not to 
leave this valley till my' year is 
up.” 

“ We shall be tremendously 
grateful to you if you can put us on 
our way',” said Clem. ‘‘We tried 
to climb back over the mountains, 
but they were too steep.” 

The other nodded. 

“ Yes, you can't climb them 
anywhere, as far as I know. The 
only thing is to go round. But it’s 
a long way and rough travelling, 
and you are not safe from the 
monster until you are over the first 
pass.” 

He paused for a moment, listen¬ 
ing to the wind which moaned in 
the gorge outside, and shook his 
head. 

“ And the first big snow is due 
any time now,” he added. 

“ That’s what Bart Condon told 
us.” said Clem. 

“ It may come tonight; it may not 
come for a week,” the Indian 
answered. ” Let’s hope, tor our 
sakes, it will not be yet. And now 
the best thing you can do is to get 
a good sleep: You have a big march 
before you tomorrow.” 

Presently, as the two lay side 
by side on a good bed of branches 
and dry moss, Billy spoke. 

“ We're in luck, Clem,” he 
whispered. “ He’s a good chap, 
that.” 

But Clem did not answer. He 
was already asleep. 

CHAPTER 59 
The Sound in the Snow-Storm 

/An the second afternoon after 
■ leaving the Indian’s cave the 
little party stood together on the 
bleak summit of a pass. 

Altemus had been as good as his 
word, and had guided them over 
country so difficult that, by them¬ 
selves, they could never have found 
their way. And now, at last, they 
were on the summit of the Divide. 

Behind them lay the great track 
of wild and desolate country known 
as the Valley of the Monster; and, 
to the right, the lofty mountains 
which walled the Valley of the 
Mist. In front—-that is, to the 
west—a long slope led down into 
rugged forest country. 

Altemus stopped. 

“ This is as far as I may go,” he 
said gravely. “ The rest of your 
journey you must make alone. 
But I do not think you will find it 
very difficult. All that you have 
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to do is to keep the mountains on 
your right, and a march of ten or 
twelve miles will bring you to the 
mouth of the Canyon of the Geyser. 

"You are safe from the monster, 
and I do not think that wolves will 
trouble you so early in the season. 
Now goodbye, my English friends, 
and do not quite forget me.” 

Clem grasped the Red Man’s 
hand. 

“ We’ll never forget you as lonq 
as we live," he vowed. “ We 
should be ungrateful pigs if we did.” 

“ And we’re not going to say 
good-bye at all,’.’ broke in Billy. 
“ We’re jolly well coming back 
here first thing with that rifle. 
Can’t you wait ? We could bring 
it tomorrow.” 

The Red Man looked very kindly 
at Billy. 

“ No, my friend. I will not 
wait,” he said. " It is likely that 
the snow. may come tonight, and 
I must return to my cave. But, 
later,'when the snow has fallen and 
you have learned to use the snow- 
shoes, then, if you will bring me the 
rifle, I shall be very grateful. Now 
go quickly, for you must be at 
home before night.” 

A last handshake; .then the two 
boys tramped away down the hill. 

At the bottom they looked back. 
The tall, upright figure stood lonely 
on the snowy hilltop. They 
waved, and he raised his cap. Then 
they were among thick trees and 
could see him no longer. 

" Isn’t he a topper ? ” said Billy, 
in a rather choky voice. 

Clem merely nodded, and for a 
long time they went on in silence. ■ 

As Altemus had prophesied 
they had no difficulty in' finding 
their way. But the sky, which had 
been overcast all day, was growing 
steadily darker, and the light breeze 
bit like steel. Then, all of a sudden, 
the air was full of small, dry flakes 
of snow. 

“ This is the real thing, Billy,” 
said Clem. 

“ Good thing it's not blowing,” 
Billy answered, as he quickened his 
pace. 

" It’s lucky we haven’t far to go,” 
said Clem. " I don’t think we can 
be more than three miles from the 
mouth of the gorge.” 

They plugged along as hard as 
they could go, but the snow came 
thicker and thicker. The ground 
was already covered with what 
had fallen three days earlier, but 
now the white coating thickened 
rapidly. Soon they were ploughing 
through it ankle deep. 

The worst of it was that they 
could not see more than fifty yards 
in any direction. It was likebeing 
in a fog, only worse, and Clem grew 
anxious. He knew that if they 
failed to find that narrow entrance 
they might wander until they fell 
over some precipice, or dropped 
and died. - 

All of a sudden the snow began 
to slacken. 

“ It’s clearing, Clem,” cried 
Billy in delight. 

" It’s great luck,” Clem answered 
slowly. Better wait a minute, 
old chap. It’s awfully steep here, 
and we don’t want to take a header 
into some canyon.” 

They pulled up under shelter of 
a rock and waited. 

They had been there for perhaps 
five minutes, when suddenly 'the 
ground beneath them seemed to 
quiver slightly, and through the 
snow came a sound like the shriek 
of a distant steam whistle. 

Billy gripped Clem’s arm. 

" Old Watchdog ! ” he cried, in 
high delight, and almost as he spoke 
the snow ceased, and the sun, low 
in the west, broke through, flinging 
a lovely pink glow across the white 
world. 

But this pink glow ended sudden¬ 
ly just in front of the spot where the 
boys were standing, and they both 
caught their breath as they realised 
that they were on the very edge of 
the cliff above the plain where they 
had been attacked by the Kaloots. 

Clem went cautiously forward to 
the edge. Next moment Billy saw 
him fling himself flat on his face. 

“ Down, Billy ! Get down ! ” 
hissed Clem, in a sharp whisper. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He? 

A Warrior King 

' I ’he young son of a foreign 
^. nobleman, born in the .year 
that.the English House of 1 Com¬ 
mons made its great protest 
against tonnage and poundage 
imposed by Charles I, became, 
by death of his brother in war-, 
the heir to high titles and estates. 

This was in a country that, 
though at one time powerful, a 
century' later lost its independ¬ 
ence and was divided up among 
its foes. It was one of those, 
border lands between rival civili¬ 
sations, and almost -incessant 
warfare was waged first with one 
foe and then with another, eo 
that this youth had many oppor¬ 
tunities of showing his prowess. 
He won great laurels and be¬ 
came the confidant of his king, 
who employed him on many 
important missions. A rebellion 
broke out, and he took com¬ 
mand of the king’s army, but 
was defeated, though the dis¬ 
aster was not due to any fault of 
his. In the retreat however, he 
showed great skill. 

■ Later, he married, a French 
lady, a general favourite with the 
queen, and through her offices 
secured the highest rank in the 
army, that of Grand General. It 
was a good thing for his country 
that his ability merited such 
favour, for when, soon after, a 
hostile army of 80,000 invaded 
his country, he, out of his-own 
resources, collected and equipped 
an army of 20,000 men and 
marched’against the foe. 

'Fpr seventeen days fierce 
fighting went on, and then the 
enemy was defeated. 

’ The next year the king abdi¬ 
cated and another monarch was 
elected, but, although the noble 
'served him well, the new king 
opposed him, and at last set a 
price on his head. All the time 
the country was in danger front 
armies of invaders, and was only 
saved from destruction by the 
king signing a disgraceful peace. 

War broke out again, and - this 
time the noble won a great vic¬ 
tory. Soon after the king died, 
and the victorious general was 
elected to the throne. . \ 

The whole nation rejoiced 
greatly, and a little later the new 
king won back territories lost 
by his predecessor. 

Several years after, when a 
great army of Turks invaded 
Austria and reached the very 
gates of Vienna, this king, with 
his countrymen, came to the 
rescue, and saved Austria. The 
Turks- suffered a great defeat 
under the very gates of Vienna, 
yet the Austrian emperor was 
jealous and ungrateful, although 
his people were enthusiast'', 
when the rescuer entered the city. 

' As a king 


the general 
was less suc¬ 
cessful than 
as a subject, 
for he was 
rather too fond 
of ins u r i n g 
the welfare 
of his rela¬ 
tions. He died at the age of 72, 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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TT/ie Cock, is Crowing, 7T/ie Stream is Flowing 



DF MERRYMAN 

‘ Jack must be very happy : he 
is continually breaking into 
song.” 

“ H’m ! If only he’d get the key. 
he would have no need to break 
in,” replied Jack’s long-suffering 
next-door neighbour. 

b s a 

. What is This ? 

Without, my first, be you black, or 
white, 

Day would be dreary as the night; 
When in the battle danger beckoned 
The' brave were always in my 
second; 

Whene’er the weeds begin to grow, 
To use my third pray don’t be slow ; 
My. whole, a famous British story, 
IS often called its author’s glory. 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 

\ynAT is that which, if you sim¬ 
ply name it, you are certain to 
break it ? 

Silence. 

0 0 0 

Where is She ? 

"Phey have lost an old lady in Kent 
Whose nose was remarkably bent; 

And the neighbours suppose 
‘ That she followed her nose,' 
for they cannot find which way she 
- went. 

0 0-0 

PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 

Haw Is Imitation Alligator Leather 
Made? 



animals is damped and passed between 
rollers, one of which bears the design of a 
3kin, and this is impressed on the leather. 

□ 0 0 

What is the difference between an 
angler and a. dunce ? 

. One baits his hook and the other 
hates his book. 

0 □ o 

Do You Live fn Threadneedle Street? 

Xhe name of the street where the 
. Bank of England stands was 
originally Three-needle Street. The 
property was owned by the Needle- 
makers’ Company, whose arms were 
three needles. In course of time, 

however, this became corrupted 
' into Threadneedle Street. 


0 0-0 



ldHNNY Crock and Jumbo Joe . 

" Got in'a boat one day. . 

“To row a boat,” said Johnny Crock, 
“ I’ll now show you the way.” 

So Johnny gave a mighty pull, 

But caught a crab, you see. 

“ No more,” he said, as o’er he fell, 
“ Of rowing boats for me.” 


With Care 

W HAT > s the value of the grass-, at 
one guinea per acre, in a tri¬ 
angular field, one side of which is 
one hundred yards long and the 
other two sides fifty yards each ? 

Answer next week 


0 □ .0 
More Sky-Writing 



When the smoke on the air made 


. a smear 

Quoth this Brownie, “ Some sky 
writing’s here, 

And it will be allowed, 

I am sure, by the crowd, 

■ That the words are remarkably 
clear! ” 

0 B 0 ' 

When is a bill like a pistol ? 

When it is presented and dis¬ 
charged. 

0 0 -0 

How Do You Do ? 

Usually our first question on meet¬ 
ing a friend is, “ How do you 
do ? ” but all nationalities do not 
have the same method of address, 
as the following examples show: 
French—How do you go ? 

Italian—How do you stand ? 
German—How do you find yourself? 
Dutch—How do you fare ? 
Swedish—How can you ? 

Chinese—Have you eaten your rice? 
Polish—How do you have yourself ? 
.Russian—How do you live on ? 
Persian—May thy shadow not grow 
less 1 

000 

A Mystery 

M Y half, it is three, my half it is' 
nought; 

Therefore nothing is three and three 
must be nought. 

Now, reader, unriddle- and explain 
it to me, 

For a riddle it is, what this object 
can be: 

How three can be nothing and 
nothing be three ; 

But if you will not it is nothing to 

me. Solution next week 

• 0 0 0 
W H Y is a horse cleverer tharra fox? 

Because a horse can run when 
he is in a trap and a fox cannot. 

0 0 0 
Guilty, or Not Guilty ? 

An old negro was charged with steal¬ 
ing a chicken, but the evidence' 
against him was not very clear. 

“ You are acquitted,” said the 
judge. 

The old darky looked * be¬ 
wildered. 

“You are acquitted,” the judge 
repeated in kindly tones. 

“ Acquitted ? ” repeated the 
negro. “ Does that mean 1 hab to 
give de chicken back, judge ? ” 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Beheaded Word: Spark, park, ark 
Do You Live Here ? Wellington 
Queer Poetry 

To decipher the verse use the next 
letter of the alphabet in each case. 
For Z read A. 

Pay goodly heed, all you who read, 
And beware of saying “ 1 can’t ” ; 
’Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 
To idleness, folly, and want. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


8 


10 


12 


Jacko Goes Shopping 

I T was all very well for Joe to say that the new car wasn’t 
to be used till he had learned to drive it himself. Belinda 
wanted to go shopping, and after a long argument Joe agreed 
to let Jacko drive her over to the town.. 

When they got to the shop they'found the sales were on. 
Everyone was rushing about in great excitement. . 

. It didn’t take Belinda long to get excited too. In a few 
minutes a shopman came out with a huge parcel, and dumped 
it down in the bottom of the car? They had only just managed 
to fit it in when Belinda herself came out with another, almost 
as big, and a host of smaller ones. 

“ Here, I say ! ’’ cried Jacko. “ You are going it ! 

" Don't be silly,” said Belinda; “ it’s only a couple of eider¬ 
downs. I never saw such bargains. I’ve bought a carpet- 
sweeper. Ah, here it comes ! Just help the man to lift it in, 
Jacko.” 

" Don’t forget the piano ! ” Jacko cried after her, as she 
darted off again. 

She didn't bring a piano, but she brought the biggest gramo¬ 
phone Jacko had. ever seen. 

Jacko grinned. “ It’s a good game this,” he said to himself. 
“ But I don’t see why Belinda should have all the fun.” 

He jumped out of the car and ran into the shop. When lie 
came back again he looked like a.Father Christmas. He was 
bulging with parcels. 

And so was the man who followed him. 

" Pile ’em up! ” cried Jacko. “ Pile ’em up ! ” 

“ Jacko! ” called Belinda’s voice from the shop. “ I’ve bought 



“Yon are going it 1 ” cried Jacko. 


a cooking-stove. It’s rather big. Do you think we could get 
it on the car 

“ Rather ! ” said Jacko cheerfully. 

“ Anyhow, we can try,” said Belinda. “.But we must leave 
room for the hats—I’ve bought three. I’m just going to order a 
box of groceries,” she added, " and then I’ve done.” 

The man who carried out the box of groceries nearly fell down 
when he caught sight, of the car. ' 

“ Let ’em all come ! ” cried Jacko, roaring with laughter. 
“ Pile 'em up! ” And then he stopped short, for coming 
across the road was Belinda’s husband. Belinda, coming out of 
the shop, saw him at the same moment. 

“ I have had a nice time, Joe,” she-cried’out. “ It’s so con¬ 
venient to have a cpr to carry the things home.” 

“ Looks as if you’re carrying the shop home!” exclaimed 
Joe, staring at the car. ■ 

Belinda turned and stared, too; ..she stared till her eyes 
almost fell out of her head. And no’ wonder; the car -was a 
sight. The parcels reached up almost to the first-floor windows. 

“ It’s that rascal Jacko ! ” she declared slowly. 

There was no doubt about it. And it took poor Joe half the 
afternoon to persuade the shop to take all the stuff back again. 


Ici on Parle Francais 



Uneventail Le telephone Uneauberge 


Oil avez-vous achete cet eventail ? 
Le garconnet se serf clu telephone 
Nous passerons la nuit it l’auberge 



La bougie Le dragon Le tramway 


II lie faut pas eteindre la bougie 
Le dragon est un animal fabuleux 
Je prends le tramway tous les jours 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town, and, how many die ? Here are 
the figures for five weeks in 12 towns. 

Town- Births Deaths 

.1922 1921 1922 1921 

London '’ 1.961 1 . . 9930 ..43 11 ..4081 
Glasgow . .’.2768.’ .3133. .1222. ..1256 
Birmingh’m 1988. .2300.. S16.. 832 
Edinburgh 922 .. 969 .. 548.. 509 

Bristol .. 815.. 886... 369 .. 288 

Newcastle 774. .' 765 - - 275-. 335 

Portsmouth ^ 83 .. 571 •• 187 .. l8l 

Bradford \. '512.. 569 .. 328.. 303 
Nottingham 511.. 626 ., 237 .. 243 

Newport .. 212.. 267-. 86.. 68 

Ipswich .. 143-. 177- • S 91 . 72 

Bournem’th 133 • - 1 30 - - 99 •• So 

The five weeks are up to July 1, 1922 . 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Bimbo 

‘T’he children were making 
suck a noise that their 
mother threatened to senq 
them back to lessons.. 

“ He’s taken Bimbo and 
won’t give it back.!.” com¬ 
plained Betty. 

“ Stop quarrelling,” said 
Mother, " and be good children. 
Get your modelling clay, Betty, 
and make something nice.” 

Betty was very clever at 
modelling. Only that morning 
she had made a capital model 
of Daddie. Betty was ever 
so proud of it. And so was 
Daddie, who praised her so that 
Jim got a little bit jealous. 

He was quite horrid when she 
wouldn’t go out and play 
cricket with him. . 

. ".You think of nothing but 
your modelling and your 
Bimbo,” he said scornfully. 

Bimbo was a golliwog—a 
tiny mascot that had once 
belonged to Uncle Ted’s car. 

Jim made fun of it, and 
Betty was always afraid he 
would take it away and hide it. 
' And so he did, the very first 
time he got the chance. .That 
was what, they were quarrelling 
about. 

“ Give it to me! ” cried 
Betty, stamping her foot. 

“ Haven’t got it,” said Jim 

“ You’ve hidden it,” declared 
Betty. 

.“ Then why don’t you hunt- 
for it ? ” teased Jim. 

Betty had hunted, high and 
low, but she couldn’t find it. 

All at once she noticed some¬ 
thing strange about the little 
model of Daddie’s head. Some¬ 
one had been altering it. 

- “ It’s you ! ” she cried, turn¬ 
ing in a fury on her brother. 

Jim burst out laughing. 

“ You’ve spoilt it! I’ll never 
forgive you ! ” cried Betty. 

In her anger she swept her 



hand across the table and 
knocked the model over. 

Down it fell, squashed into a 
shapeless mass. What was her 
astonishment to Bee, in the mid¬ 
dle of it, the lost Bimbo. . 

That was where the naughty 
boy had hidden it. 

It was too bad. Daddie 
thought so too, and gave Mas¬ 
ter Jim what lie deserved. 
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The cmuiren's Newspaper grew out or my maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. Aty 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



July 20, 192 




The _C.N. is posted anywhere abroad for llsi a 
year; inland, 13 s. My Magazine, published on the 
i£th of each month, is posted abroad for 14s.; 
Canada, t3s. 6d.; British Isles, 14s. 6d. See below. 


WALKING ON THE WATER - SHARKS IN THE IRISH SEA • B.P.’s QUEER TRUMPET 



Walking on tho Water—Equipped with these strange, canoe-like boots, invented by 
himself, Mr. Eric Lugg will attempt to walk across the English Channel this summer 


Shark3 in British Waters—Two large sharks were caught the other day in trawl-nets off 
Milford Haven. They were over 22 feet long, and weighed about five tons each. Seepage?) 



Blowing the Big Horn—A Danish Cub mistress at 
Gilwell Park training centre blowing the Chief Scout’s 
koodoo horn, brought by him from South Africa. It 
was on this that B.P. sounded the first Scout call 


Ready For a Dip—Thousands of people are now hurrying down to the 
coast for a welcome holiday and rest; and boys and girls, when they 
arrive at the seaside, lose no time in taking a dip, like these little 
readers who are about to go for their first swim in the sea this year 



Measuring London’s Water—A Metropolitan Water' 
Board official measuring the depth of the Thames near 
Sunbury to see how much water can be taken to replenish 
the' reservoirs that supply a large part of London 





A Real Donkey for a Model—A modelling class at work in a London technical school, with 
a real donkey posing as a model. Neddy is very patient, and makes an excellent subject 


Safety First on the Road—A traffic controller ofjthe Automobile Association regulating traffic 
at a cross road in the country. He stands within a white circle drawn on the roadway 
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